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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE proceedings in Parliament during the past week 
present no points of very striking interest. The 
House of Lords has indeed hardly had anything worth 
dignifying with the name of a sitting since the opening night 
of the session, and the House of Commons has been princi- 
pally occupied with the introduction of bills of a practical 
but not very ambitious character. The most important 
question which was brought under the consideration of the 
Lower House was that of our relations with the Federal 
States of America. Sir John Walsh was undoubtedly 
justified in asking Lord Palmerston for explanations on this 
subject ; but it was scarcely prudent or becoming to preface 
his inquiries by a laboured invective against a Power with 
which we are at present at peace. A certain reserve is in- 
cumbent upon Members of Parliament, as well as upon 
Ministers, in dealing with foreign affairs. It is inexpedient 
to assume that other nations have hostile intentions until 
they are declared by overt acts. The Premier had no diffi- 
culty in showing that it was at least premature to take for 
granted that the Northern States are actuated by hostile 
feelings in putting an end to the arrangement of 1817, or 
in giving notice of the termination of the Reciprocity 
Treaty. Whatever may be our suspicions, no good purpose 
could be served by making them the subject of a debate in 
Parliament ; and the House, therefore, wisely acquiesced in the 
suggestion that the matter should for the present be left in the 
hands of the Administration. The first Government bill of the 
session has been received with unwonted favour. No one 


except Mr. Selwyn was found even to hint a doubt as to the | 


propriety of concentrating the Courts of Law and Equity. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is satisfied that the requisite funds 
can be provided without encroaching upon the consolidated 
fund ; and the lawyers are at last unanimous in accepting any 


plan which promises to relieve them from the discomforts of | 


sheds, hovels, garrets, and “cucumber-frames.” There is, there- 
fore, every probability of our seeing an enormous public im- 
provement effected within as short a time as is compatible with 
official indolence and routine. The consolidation and amend- 
ment of the laws relating to prisons is not a subject ofa 
very exciting nature ; but a measure of the kind introduced 
by Sir George Grey has long been imperatively called for by 
the chaotic state of our legislation. The hopes and the 
fears of those who looked forward to some great scheme for 








buying up the railways, and placing them in the hands of the | 


Government, have been dissipated by Mr. Gladstone’s an- 
nouncement that nothing more is intended for the present 
than to appoint a Commission to inquire into the economical 
questions connected with the railway system, into the 
cost of conveyance upon railways, and into the charges 


which are made upon the public. Such an investigation 
can do no harm, while it may possibly be productive of 
beneficial results. It is, at any rate, satisfactory to know 
that the idea of conducting the carrying trade of this country 
by means of Government officials is one which finds no favour 
even with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. If he recoils 
from the project, it is not likely to be entertained by any 
minister less covetous of new worlds to conquer. 


The Emperor Napoleon’s speech on the opening of the 
French Chambers is not less remarkable than any of his 
previous addresses. It is, however, far more satisfactory 
than some of them ; for its tone is both liberal and pacific, 
nor does it contain a single word to excite alarm or distrust. 
Its spirit may best be gathered from one of its concluding 
passages. “ Let us,” says his Majesty, “live abroad in peace 
with the different Powers, and let us not cause the voice of 
France to be heard save for law and justice ; at home let us 
protect religious ideas without ceding aught of the civil 
power ; let us spread education throughout all classes of 
society ; let us simplify without destroying our admirable 
administrative system; let us give the commune and the 
department a more independent existence ; let us arouse 
individual initiative and the spirit of association. Lastly, 
let us elevate the soul and strengthen the body of the 
nation.” These are admirable sentiments, and no one will 
refuse to re-echo them. But there are some, at any rate, in 
France and elsewhere, who would have been glad to see 
them accompanied by some intimation, that the time had 
come for the extension of political liberty, and the relaxa- 
tion of existing restrictions upon the free expression of 
public opinion through the press. It is, however, useless to 
comment upon what is not in the Imperial Speech, when it 
contains so much that is important. The most interesting 
passages of the address are perhaps those which are devoted 
to Italy and to the Catholic Church. Although the state- 
ments that “ Italy is now a great country,” and that she has 
“ definitively constituted herself a nation,” are followed by 
the vague observation that she has reconciled herself to 
Catholicity by fixing her capital at Florence, and by a 
reference to her obligations to respect the Papal territory, 
the Italians will probably not be wrong in accepting his 
Majesty’s words as an intimation that he is not inclined to 
oppose-their designs upon the patrimony of St. Peter. The 
Catholic clergy have, at all events, no room to misunder- 
stand the significant warning that they must respect the 
fundamental laws of the State, and must bear in mind that 
“it is my duty to preserve intact the rights of the civil 
power, which since the days of St. Louis no sovereign of 
France has ever abandoned.” The Emperor evidently feels 
strong enough to kick down one of the ladders by which he 
mounted to power. The words we have quoted amount to 
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the intrigues of the restless and unscrupulous men by whom 


nothing less than an official dissolution of partnership 
he is surrounded. 


between the Bonapartist dynasty and the Roman Catholic 
Church. There is nothing to do but to express unqualified 
approval of those measures of internal legislation which the 
Emperor recommends to the consideration of the Legislative 
body. ‘To extend education, to give a greater freedom to 
commercial associations, to restrict the activity of the 
central government, and to increase the power of the 
municipal councils and the councils-general, are all admi- 
rable objects. And it is equally satisfactory to observe 
that the Emperor shows every disposition to pursue a free- 
trade policy, and is prepared to give immediate effect to 
his enlightened views by lessening, if not wholly removing, 
the pressure of the French navigation laws. The references 
to foreign affairs are few, and, with the exception of that re- 
lating to Italy, they are unimportant. Ifthe Emperor has 


There is very little military news from America. Sherman 
is advancing from Savannah in the direction of Charleston, 
but the Federal accounts admit that his progress is slow and 
difficult. There is no intelligence worth notice from an 
other quarter. On the other hand, the political intelligence 
is of the highest interest. Commissioners from the Confe- 
derate States have met Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward off Fort 
Monroe, in order to discuss, unofficially, terms of peace. 
Some very sanguine people in the Northern States appear to 
have thought that this conference was likely to be attended 
with favourable results ; but we do not gather from the tone 
of the Richmond press that much expectation of the kind 
was entertained in the Southern capital. We can hardly 
think that the statesmen on either side really believed that 
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any projects which are likely to imperil the peace of the world, 
or to exercise a marked influence upon other nations, he 
has not vouchsafed any hint of them in the address upon 
which we have been commenting. 


The fate of the inhabitants of Slesvig and Holstein is still 
in suspense, although we are informed that the Prussian 
Premier hopes soon to be able to make known to Austria the 
conditions which he proposes to enforce on the countries 
“that have been freed from the galling yoke of Denmark.” In 
the meantime, the Austrian Government are not free from 
domestic embarrassment. The Reichsrath still persists in 
acting upon the theory that it is a real representative body, 
with an efficient control over the national policy, or at all 
events over the national finances. The committee to whom 
that body has referred the budget for the current year is 
applying the pruning-knife to the estimates, in a manner 
which must be eminently disagreeable to the Government. 
Not content with reducing the pensions granted by the 
Emperor to Count Rechberg and other noblemen, they fur- 
ther propose to cut down the naval expenditure by 2,800,000 
florins, and the military expenditure by 13,000,000 florins. 
It is said that the Minister of State intends to appeal from 
the committee to the Reichsrath ; but the latter will most 
probably adopt the recommendations of the former. The 
Government will then have to choose between submission or 
a resort to measures such as those by which the King of 
Prussia has rendered himself practically absolute. The 
choice will not be an easy one ; for, on the one hand, the 
Emperor must chafe at a control from which his rival has 
emancipated himself, and on the other he stands more than 
ever in need of the support of a Parliament. Austria has 
lately gained a certain amount of favour with the Liberal 
party in Germany, by the good faith which her monarch has 
hitherto displayed towards the constitutional bodies he 
has called into existence. That has been, and still is, a 
source of moral strength which Francis Joseph can ill afford 
to lose, while Bohemia is disaffected, and Hungary is still 
unreconciled to the Hapsburg dynasty. 


Greece has just been the scene of a rather amusing Court 
intrigue. It appears that the King’s uncle, Prince Julius 
of Gliicksburg, took it into his head that the country was 
misgoverned, and that Count Sponneck was the root of the 
evil. In order to ascertain whether this was so or not, he 
summoned to his presence a number of the ex-ministers. 
Of course they were of his opinion; and one gentleman 
went so far as to suggest that Count Sponneck should be sent 
back to Denmark, and Prince Julius installed in his place. 
This bold bid for the future premiership on the part of one 
of their number appears to have disgusted the rest ; and 
some of them immediately hurried off to inform Count 
Sponneck and the Administration of what was going on. 
The Count acted at once with the greatest decision and 
propriety. The King (no doubt by his advice) summoned 
his ministers to the royal presence the same evening, and 
gave them the most emphatic assurances of his confidence, 
and of the grave disapprobation with which he regarded the 
proceedings of his uncle. These assurances were repeated 
on the following day ; and his Majesty then added to them 
the information that he had required his officious relative to 
leave Greece forthwith, “for,” said he, “I will allow no one, 
whether he be a member of my house or a stranger, to inter- 
fere in the affairs of our country, which shall be determined 
by the nation and by me, th: King.” So ended this curious 
episode in Greek politics. It certainly does not exhibit 
Greek statesmen in a very edifying light ; but it is satisfac- 
tory to see that Count Sponneck has the requisite energy 
an the determination to protect the young King against 
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anything more could come of their negotiations than has in 
fact come of them. The truth is, we suspect, that on both 
sides the real object of the meeting was rather to stimulate 
lukewarm adherents than to reconcile armed enemies. 
Neither Mr. Davis nor Mr. Lincoln could be insensible 
to the advantage which each would derive from con- 
vincing portions of the Northern or of the Southern people 
that if war continues it is the fault of the rival President. 
Both in the North and in the South there are some who 
have clung to the idea that it is possible to obtain an accom- 
modation on terms securing the main object for which their 
own side is fighting. Neither Government could afford to 
disregard this opinion so far as to turn a deaf ear to any 
serious proposal of negotiation. But there really never 
was the slightest probability that peace would be made at 
the present juncture. After their recent successes, it is 
idle to suppose that the North would yield independence 
to the South. It was indeed supposed by some that they 
might be led to do so by the fear of European inter- 
vention. ‘There was, however, no reason for supposing 
that such intervention was likely to take place; and 
even had it been impending, we doubt whether the 
Northern people or statesmen would have been materially 
influenced by it. On the other hand, nothing that we had 
yet seen or heard indicated the slightest disposition on the 
part of the Confederates to accept less than independence. 
That being the case, there was obviously a-gulf between 
North and South which no diplomacy could bridge over. 
Their difference, being one not of detail nor of degree, but 
as to a vital principle, admitted neither compromise ior 
accommodation. The result of the conferente between 
Mr. Lincoln and the representatives of the South—has 
been just what might have been confidently expected 
under these circumstances. It has proved a failure; and 
both Governments are said to remain as they were. 
Both have probably been strengthened by what has 
occurred ; both will in future command the most strenuous 
support of the entire population over which they rule ; and 
on either side the contest will be carried on with renewed 
energy, under the firm conviction that peace can only’ be 
secured by the subjugation of one or the exhaustion of the 
other combatant. We should rejoice, in common with 
everyone else, to see the termination of this terrible civil 
conflict ; but it is useless to indulge illusory hopes. There 
is no basis for accommodation between two nations whose 
mutual hostility grows more and more bitter, and each of 
which still firmly believes that it is able to conquer the 
other. 








THE SURPLUS AND THE INCOME-TAX. 


Mr. Guapstong is to have a surplus, nobody can guess 
exactly how much, but at least a great deal more than he or 
anybody else expected. On the year ending 31st December 
there was an excess of income over expenditure of more than 
three millions. That amount may be somewhat diminished by 
reductions coming into effect during the current quarter; but 
on the other hand there is the promise held out in autumn by the 
Ministerial organs that the estimates of this year are to be con- 
siderably reduced. Nor is it improbable that Government may 
make a sensible effort in this direction. Of the old Liberal 
programme, Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform, they have 
abandoned the last, and they can hardly go to the country on 
the first alone, or on so barren a policy as that of merely not 
going to war. There is, therefore, strong reason to expect that 
a very considerable proposal of retrenchment may be the featur? 
of the session, and that the steward who, threatened with the 
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loss of his office, took a large per-centage off the bills due to 
his lord, may find an imitator in the conduct of her Majesty’s 
Government. So on the whole we may with some show of 
reason look for a surplus of from three to five millions as that 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be able after Easter 
to proclaim, and to divide among the hungry expectants of his 
bounty. 

If this result, or anything approaching to it, prove correct, 
there will undoubtedly be no lack of claimants for a share of 
the relief to be afforded. There will be the farmers and land- 
lords who want the Malt-tax reduced ; the provident people who 
seek to have the fire insurance duty abolished; the poor who 
would like cheap tea, coffee, or sugar; the wealthy who would 
gladly see the Income-tax further alleviated. Mr. Gladstone 


will’ probably not favour any one class exclusively; but | 
But | 


will, after his custom, distribute the benefit among all. 





shall not be taxed at all. This may seem startling, but it is 
the only remedy for the wrong; and a little reflection will show 
that it is less startling than it seems, and that it is not open 
to the objection of merely so shifting the burden as to make it 
unfair on the other side. 

Let us remember, first, that it is no proposal to exempt a class 
of persons, but only a class of incomes. So soon as any part, how- 
ever small, of such incomes becomes realized, it must be invested 
in land, or houses, or shares, or funds, and then its produce at 
one becomes taxable. All, therefore, that is really capitalized 
will pay alike, whether it belongs to the landlord, or to the 
merchant, doctor, or lawyer. Nothing escapes, but only the 
imcome in each year which is made for the first time in that year. 


| Now, let us think how that income is spent, if it is not 


since confessedly none have pre-eminent claims, we beg to put | 
in a prayer for one class which has for a quarter of a century | 


suffered a grievous and confessed injustice. That period of 
time has now elapsed since the Income-tax was imposed, and 
no one certainly can look back on the work which it has been 
the means of effecting without acknowledging that, on the 
whole, the good has outweighed the evil. It has been the lever 
by which free trade has been introduced, by which excise duties 
have, save on one or two articles, been abolished, by which 
taxation on every side has been reduced, and industry in 
every department made to flourish. But while such is the 
good, the evil has also been great. 
century tempted men to lie, knowing that they lied. It has 
made the lie seem almost just, for it has been told to evade or 
diminish a tax which was plainly unjust. 


It has for a quarter of a | 


Not all Mr. Glad- | 


stone’s powers of reasoning have ever prevailed, nor to the end | 


of time will they prevail, to persuade those who make their 
daily bread by the daily labour of their brains, that it is just 
that their bread should be taxed at exactly the same rate as 
that which is bought by the easy-flowing income of realise’ 
property. It is impossible to make them see, or, indeed, to 
make the public see—for the public confesses the truth of 
their case—that an income which dies with the earner 
should pay precisely as much to the State as an income 
which will pass to heirs: that the personal gains of 
the man who may at any moment be struck down by 


sickness are on just the same footing as the rents or | 


dividends which his neighbour will still draw whatever adverse 
fate may wound him, and which when he dies will still be 
secured by the State to his widow and orphans. Such thoughts 


as these are a root of constant bitterness, and what wonder if | 


they lead those who are aggrieved to take the rough redress 
into their own hands, and withhold from the State a portion 


of the tax which they feel the State has no right to exact? | 


But, unhappily, to back the temptation comes the opportunity. 
There is no trial of the conscience of the landlord, for his tenants 
state his rental, and pay his income-tax. There is none of the 
fundholder’s, for the Bank makes the computation and deducts 
the amount of the impost. 
brains there is laid the duty of himself stating his private 
income. At his pleasure, and almost without possibility of 
detection, he can evade this unjust mulct. And who are those 
to whom the State thus plays the tempter, laying on them a 
burden heavier than on others, yet asking themselves to fix it, 
sure that no check to falsehood exists to strengthen their 
wavering honour? They are the very nerve and soul of the 
country, the classes which above all are intellectual, and which 
by force of intellect and energy form the nation’s character. 
They are the merchants who make our wealth, the professional 
men, the men of letters, who lead and mould our opinions. 
That: tax is surely a great evil which fills these men with such 


a sense of wrong that they are urged to rectify it by systematic | 
falsehood, and which at the same time invites their falsehood | 


by remitting to their own consciences the task of stating how 
much they have to pay. 

Moved by such reflections, the House of Commons has more 
than once striven to find a way out of the difficulty; but its 
endeavours have only led it to the conclusion that the difficulty 
is insuperable. We cannot capitalize incomes, so as to tax 


Only the interest on such capital; we cannot estimate items, so | 


various as each man’s life or the purchase-money of each man’s 
business. Therefore, in every scheme for ameliorating the 
evil, the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being has 
been easily able to find flaws. We now offer a proposal, not 


for ameliorating but for destroying it. We propose to lay no | min 
| temper, and naturally shrinking from public controversy and 


longer on weak human nature a load which it cannot support. 
We ask that where income is so dependent on personal ex- 
ertion that it necessarily dies with the earner, and so secret 


capitalized, and we shall see that it already pays in that process 
more to the State in proportion than incomes derived from 
capital. Nearly every person who makes such an income lives 
in a town, and his house is rated much higher than those 
of persons who live on their capital in the country : and House- 
tax is levied on the rent. A doctor, for instance, making his 
£1,000 a-year, occupies probably (from the necessary conditions 
of his avocation) a house rated at £200; while in the country, 
a man of £5,000 a-year will occupy a house rated (not in- 
cluding grounds) at no higher rental. The doctor, therefore, 
pays in House-tax, out of the income which we suppose 
relieved of special taxation, five times as much as the squire. 
Most professions also contribute specially, as professions, to the 
State. The barrister pays a large stamp-duty on being called ; 
the solicitor pays in his yearly license, and this merely for 
permission to make an income. Surely this ought to be 
admitted as compounding for the tax on income after it is 
made. Besides, the whole of such income as these make, and 
do not capitalize, is spent on taxed articles, on carriages, horses, 
servants, all falling within the assessed tax list. And there is 
this peculiarity common to all the men who live by their 


| brains, that their disbursements must be almost wholly made 


But on the man who lives by his | 





in this country, and consequently on taxed articles; while the 
man of realized property may, and often does, spend a great 
portion of his income abroad, and consequently contributes 
nothing, by its expenditure, to the taxation of the country. 

Thus, then, it is clear that the classes who make their own 
incomes do at this moment not merely pay unfairly on that 
amount, but pay extraon the expenditure. Hence the removal 
from them of any tax on their income would still leave them 
contributing a fair proportion tothe outlay of the State. And 
it would be easy somewhat to increase that proportion, For 
instance, the duty on shops is now only 6d. in the pound, it 
might be properly raised to 9d., the rate on houses. Indeed, if 
the whole House-tax were raised, it is evident that, its inci- 
dence being most heavy on the dwellers in towns, it would 
especially reach the class we propose to exempt from Income- 
tax. We leave, however, the consideration of these and other 
expedients of adjustment to another opportunity. For the 
present it is enough for us to consider the broad question. 
Reaching still by the Income-tax all that becomes converted 
into property, all the professional man’s savings as soon as 
they are realized; all the surplus which the manufacturer 
invests in new mills and new machinery ; all that the merchant 
reduces into tangible form in ships or warehouses; all that any 
of them can lay aside to turn into land, or funds, or shares— 
would the country lose in the long run, if it were to exempt 
what they make by their mental labour from year to year? 
Would it be unwise to give exemption to that which is. the 
efficient source of national riches—which has made this country 
what it is at this day—the intellectual toil which turns dross 
into gold—which makes two blades grow where only one grew 
before—which devotes itself to the active service of humanity ? 
Would it not be a profoundly sage, as well as graceful, disposal 
of the surplus in the Exchequer, if it were given to the removal 
of the double tax on intellect, and to the freeing of those 
engaged in trades and professions from that terrible stumbling- 
block which we now place in the way of their upright walking— 
the stumbling-block of unjust taxation and of self-taxation which 
we know causes now so many to fall ? 








CARDINAL WISEMAN. 


Tne distinguished ecclesiastic who has just passed away from 
among us will be long remembered as a man of cultivated 
tastes and accomplished mind—amiable and sociable in his 


_ agitation—and yet who caused an outburst of national indigna- 
tion and resentment in England which has had no parallel 


that it cannot be ascertained save by personal statement, it — 


since the days of the Popish plot. Nicholas, Cardinal 
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Wiseman, was born at Seville, August 2, 1802. His father, 
Mr. James Wiseman, was descended from an English family 


which in its elder branch won knighthood on the field, and which | 
is now represented by Sir W. Wiseman, Bart., Captain, R.N. | 


The Cardinal's ancestors had, however, long been settled in the 
south of Ireland, and his father was a Waterford merchant 


trading with Spain. His mother’s maiden name was Xaviera | 
| indignation was tenfold more aroused by the style and tenour 


Strange, daughter of Peter Strange, Esq., of Aylwards Town 
Castle, in the county of Kilkenny—a good old Irish family 
related to that of Lord Bellew. Mrs. Wiseman lived to see 
her son receive a cardinal’s hat, and died, full of years, in 
1851. When six years old, he was sent from Seville to receive 
his education in England. After remaining two years at a 


private school at Waterford, he was removed to the Roman | 
Catholic Ecclesiastical College of St. Cuthbert, at Ushaw, near | 


Durham. Here he became a pupil of the late Dr. Lingard, the 
eminent Roman Catholic historian, who was then Vice- 
President of the College. Having resolved to devote himself to 
the priesthood, he was, at the age of 16, sent to Rome, with 
five other youths, to become the first students of the re- 
organized English College in that city. Pope Pius VII. 
desired that the young Englishmen should be personally 
presented to him; he rose to welcome them, shook hands with 
each of the striplings, and said, “ I hope you will do honour 
both to Rome and your own country.” 

At Rome young Wiseman prosecuted his studies with zeal and 
success. In 1824, Pope Leo XII. made him a doctor of divinity, 
in recognition of the ability he displayed in a theological dis- 
putation. He was soon after admitted into holy orders, and 
filled in succession the offices of Vice-Rector and Rector of the 
English College. He was nominated to the Professorship of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Rome, and published 
his “ Hore Syriace.” As Rector of the English College he 
delivered some “ Lectures on the Connection between Science 
and Revealed Religion,” which made a sensation in Rome, and 
which he was induced to publish. Visiting England for this 
purpose, he delivered his ** Lectures on the Doctrines of the 
Catholic Church,” at St. Mary’s, Moorfields, and the Sardinian 
Chapel. These were afterwards published, and have since run 
through several editions. In 1836, being now “ transferred to 
the English mission,” he published his Lectures on Science 
and Revealed Religion. He also assisted in founding the 
Dublin Review, of which he became one of the most able 
contributors. His articles were re-published in a collective 
form in 1855, under the title of “ Essays on Various Sub- 
jects,’ in 3 vols. He also published a “ Treatise on the Holy 
Eucharist,” which involved him in a theological controversy 
with Bishop Turton, late Bishop of Ely. He revisited Rome 
in 1837, when he delivered four lectures on the “ Offices and 
Ceremonies of Holy Week,” which were also published. 

He was now consulted by the Pope as to the expediency of in- 
creasing the “ Vicars Apostolic” by whom the English Roman 
Catholics had been governed for 200 years. When he returned 
to England it was as “ Coadjutor Bishop ” to Dr. Walsh, of the 
Midland district, and President of the Roman Catholic College 
of St. Mary, at Oscott, near Birmingham. Here he remained 
for some years, during which he was in frequent communication 
with individual leaders of the Tractarian movement at Oxford. 
When he again visited Rome, in 1847, he was consulted by 
the new Pope, Pius IX., on the state of the Church in England. 
There is little doubt that the eccclesiastical changes which 
afterwards formed the subject of the Papal bull were discussed 
and determined upon during this visit. In 1848 he was 
appointed Pro-Vicar-Apostolic of the’ London district, and 
afterwards Coadjutor to Dr. Walsh, on whose death, in 184°, 
he became Vicar-Apostolic of the London district. In 
August, 1850, he was summoned to Rome. He went, not 
expecting to return to England again, but supposing that he 
might be destined for some post in the household of his Holi- 
ness, or an office in the Vatican. But Pius IX. had higher 
honours in store for him. He was raised to the dignity of a 
Cardinal, under the title of St. Pudentiana, making the seventh 
Englishman since the Reformation on whom that honour had 
been conferred, his predecessors being Cardinals Pole, Allen, 
Howard, York, Weld, and Acton. The day previous (Sept. 29) 
he was placed at the head of the new and re-organized Romish 


hierarchy in England, with the titular designation of Archbishop | 


of Westminster. 

The news of his elevation reached England contemporaneously 
with two documents which created an extraordinary agitation 
from one end of the country to the other. The first was the 
Papal brief from Rome, constituting an episcopal hierarchy 
in England and Wales, in place of the Vicars Apostolic, by 
whom for a long period the Roman Catholic Church had been 
administered. By this brief, one archiepiscopal and twelve 





episcopal sees were created, and the territorial limits of the 
new province and dioceses were distinctly marked out. The 
second document was a pastoral from the new Cardinal pur- 
porting to be “ Given out of the Flaminian Gate, at Rome, 
this 7th day of October, 1850,” and signed, “ Nicholas, Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Westminster.” If the national sensibility 
of the English people was wounded by the Papal brief, its 


of the Cardinal's pastoral, which, in fervid and figurative 
language, declared that “ England was now restored to its 
orbit in the ecclesiastical firmament.” The enthronizatiou of 
the new Roman Catholic bishops was celebrated with more 
than the usual pomp and splendour of the Romish ritual. 
Father Newman, once an ornament of the Anglican Church, 
preaching at the enthronization of Dr. Ullathorne, the new 
territorial Bishop of Birmingham, took up the key-note struck 
by the Pope and Cardinal, and treated the establishment of 
the Papal hierarchy as the virtual reversal of all that had 
been done at the Reformation. But the full significance of 
the Papal brief was even more forcibly interpreted and illus- 
trated by a writer in L’Univers, the recognised organ of the 
French propagandists, which was deemed to be thoroughly 
well versed in the traditions of the Romish Church, and in the 
meaning which the Papal appointments would convey to the 
devout members of that creed in any part of the world. After 
quoting the words of the Protestant Bishop of London, that 
the brief was a denial of the Queen’s authority, of the English 
episcopacy, of the validity of our orders, and a claim of spirityal 
jurisdiction over our whole Christian population, the writer in 
I’ Univers continued :— 


“The brief of Pius IX. is, in fact, nothing less than that. The 
Bishop of London exactly appreciates its bearing. Just as St. Gregory 
transferred the primacy from London to Canterbury—as Popes Boni- 
face and Honorius confirmed this change—so Pius IX, transfers to-day 
the primacy of Canterbury to the new archiepiscopal see of West- 
minster. It is by virtue of the authority bequeathed to him by his 
predecessors that the Pope substituted for the see of London that of 
Southwark, and abolishes all the ancient sees erected in England by 
the Popes who have preceded him in the chair of St. Peter. Con- 
sequently, from the promulgation of the brief, there exists neither see 
of Canterbury nor of York, nor London, nor any of the sees established 
anterior to the Reformation. The personages who shall for the future 
assume the titles of Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of London 
will be mere intruders, schismatic prelates, without any spiritual 
authority.” 


These highflying and insolent pretensions, quoted at almost . 


every meeting in England, were not disavowed by the prelates 
of the Romish Church, and Lord J. Russell may therefore be 
held to have been justified in saying, as he did, in his letter ite 
the Bishop of Durham:—* There is an assumption of power 


in all the documents which have come from Rome, a pretension ~ 


to supremacy over the realm of England, and a claim to s 
and undivided sway, which is inconsistent with the Qteen’s 
supremacy, with the rights of our bishops and clergy, and with 
the spiritual independence of the nation.” When the Papal 
brief and the Cardinal’s pastoral were circulated throughout 
Great Britain, with the still more aggravating gloss and com- 
mentary of Ultramontane writers, the Protestantism of the 
kingdom was stirred to its depths. The storm burst with 
a vehemence which no religious movement in England had 
awakened for generations. We need scarcely remind our readers 
that a combination of circumstances had prepared for the 
explosion. Sharp discussions had prevailed in the bosom 
of the Church of England. Tractarianism was doing its work. 
Then, as now, there were Anglican priests labouring to overlay 
the simplicity of the Common Prayer Book with ritual and 
ceremonial observances having little in common with the 
spirituality of Protestant worship. Then, as now, these priests 
were labouring to give the clergy the character of an interces- 
sorial and mediatorial priesthood, which does not belong to 
them. So many English clergyman tainted with Puseyite 
notions had gone over to Rome, that a national manifestation 
of the strong and universal attachment of the people of Eng- 
land to the Protestant religion was needed, to overthrow the 
belief generally entertained in the Papal states, and in other 
foreign countries that the British nation desired to bereconciledto 
the Papacy. The agitation, therefore, was by no means unre@- 
sonable or unnatural in its origin. The Pope and the Cardinal, 
it was generally thought, ought to have taken more pains than 
they did, even for the sake of the English Catholics, to aseer- 
tain how their measures would be received, and still more to 
be careful that their introduction was divested of every sus- 
picious circumstance and offensive detail. 

On the other hand, it was argued that the Pope had some 
grounds for deeming that he might make these appointments 
without offence. He had already created titular bishops in 
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various colonies with the consent and concurrence of the 
Government. When the Queen visited Ireland, the Lord 
Chamberlain made proclamation, giving the entrée of the 
Castle and precedence over the Duke of Leinster, the Cabinet 
Ministers, and the Protestant bishops, to “the Roman Catholic 
Primate” and the “ Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin.” 
In July, 1845, Lord J. Russell “believed that Parliament 
might repeal those disallowing clauses which prevented the 
Roman Catholic bishops from assuming titles held by bishops 
of the Established Church.” Could Cardinal Wiseman have 
believed—could any one have believed—that the same states- 
man would, in 1851, propose to Parliament an ex post facto 
law imposing penalties upon Roman Catholic bishops who 
should thereafter assume titles not held by bishops of the 
Established Church, and further imposing a penalty of £100 
upon the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin for calling 
himself what the Lord Chamberlain, by the Queen’s desire, 
had declared him to be ? 

The Cardinal bowed before the storm. He preached sermons, 
and published a pamphlet, the tone of which was in striking 
contrast to that of the Pastoral. He now argued that the 
substitution of an episcopal hierarchy for the old organization 
of Vicars Apostolic was a measure unconnected with any 
designs of aggression against the religious liberties of the 
English nation, and that the Papal brief merely carried out an 
internal arrangement for the better spiritual government of 
that section of the population owing allegiance to the Papal 
see. This explanation, however, failed to satisfy Lord J. Russell, 
who brought in the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill in February, 1851. 
But that bill, though it passed both Houses by overwhelming 
majorities, has ever since remained a dead letter on the Statute 
Book. Since that time, the Cardinal has been active and unre- 
mitting in the discharge of his high religious duties. Yet he 
found time to deliver lectures on various topics of science, art, 
and literature. He published the “ Future Historian’s View of 
the Present War” (1855), the work of a sincere Englishman. 
Essays on “ Rome, Ancient and Modern; ” “ The Influence of 
Words on Thoughts and Civilization ;” “The Perception of 
Natural Beauty by the Ancients and Moderns;” “ Points of 
Contrast between Science and Art;” are of a later date. A 
work.on fiction from his pen, entitled “ Fabiola: a tale of the 
Catacombs,” transports the reader among the early Christian 
martyrs. _His “ Recollections of the Last Four Popes ” contain 
many interesting biographical details. He was an enthusiastic 
admirer of art, and his cheerful smile and appreciative 
criticisms at the private view of the Royal Academy will long 
be remembered. The Dublin Review claims him for a rigid 
Ultramontane, but there is a wide chasm of spirit and thought 
between the liberal and philosophic writer of the “ Connection 
between Science. and Revealed Religion” and the authors of 
the late Encyclical Letter of the Sovereign Pontiff. Still, his 
devotion to the see and chair of St. Peter was unshaken. The 
chamber of death presented, a few days ago, a most solemn 
scene when the Cardinal, arrayed in his robes and grasping the 
pastoral staff, made anew his profession of faith, and sank back 
virtually to die. 





THE BANK CHARTER ACT AND THE BANKS OF 
ISSUE. 


Mr. GiapstonE has commenced his share of the work of the 
session by taking the necessary preliminary steps for the intro- 
duction of a measure to remedy a hardship which some country 
bankers complain that the Bank Charter Act has inflicted on 
them. That Act restricted their issues, but protected them 
from competition, by forbidding the creation of other banks of 
issue, and it disabled joint-stock banks which were banks of 
issue from opening any branch within sixty-five miles of 
London. As a consequence of this prohibition, they have 
been compelled to provide for the transaction of their business 
in London, including the payment of their notes, when they 
have thought it necessary to provide for the payment of them 
in London, by appointing other bankers to act as their agents. 
This prohibition, which was but the continuance of a privilege 
Previously conceded to the Bank of England, does not appear 
to haye been in any way connected with the main object of 
the Act, unless it be supposed that it was expected that this 
prohibition would so hamper their business as to compel them 
In tivne to discontinue it. It was also provided that no private 
bank of issue should extend the number of its partners beyond 
SIX, , The object of this is transparent. Sir Robert Peel, and 

atjiament, which was ruled by him, wished to prevent the 
to¥ long continuance of these banks, and thought that if the 
Umber of partners were unlimited they would become as per- 
m4 nent as joint-stock companies. It was, also, provided that, 
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on the bankruptcy of any bank of issue, it should lose the 
privilege of issue, 7. e., that whether the old partners continued 
the business or sold the good will, the privilege of issuing notes 
should cease. 

The joint-stock banks of issue have applied to Mr. 
Gladstone to be relieved of the disability of having an office 
in London to transact their business, other than the issue of 
notes; and the private banks have applied to be allowed, in the 
interest of the security of the public, to increase the number of 
their partners beyond six. Both requests, at first sight, appear 
reasonable ; but if both were granted simpliciter, a curious and 
rather anomalous result would or might follow. The private 
banks would, or might become, in effect, joint-stock banks ; and 
as they are not, but as joint-stock banks are, restricted from 
issuing notes within sixty-five miles of London, they would 
obtain an advantage not enjoyed by joint-stock banks. 

Mr. Gladstone, so far as we understand the statement made 
by him to the House, is disposed to grant the prayer of both 
classes of banks. But it would be difficult to attract the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to any subject 
without inducing the independent exercise of his own ingenuity ; 
and in this case he proposes to do what he has been asked to 
do, and something more. He proposes, in fact, unasked, to 
guarantee the privilege of issuing notes to such banks as upply 
to be allowed to be exempt from the disabilities they now 
labour under for a period of twenty years ; after which they are 
to relapse into their present condition. For this they are to 
pay a slightly increased composition in lieu of stamp duty. 
But this payment for a guaranteed privilege seems to require 
that what has been bought may be sold, and accordingly Mr. 
Gladstone proposes that it may be sold, but only to another 
bank of issue; and he provides for the case of bankruptcy by 
proposing that the Government shall become the purchasers of 
the privilege conceded. 

We foresee considerable opposition to this somewhat com- 
plex, and apparently unnecessarily complex, scheme; and as we 
believe it to be very unlikely that it will be carried out, we are 
not disposed to discuss its details. We may, however, observe 
that no objection is likely to arise to that part of it which 
allows joint-stock banks of issue to have an office of their own 
in London, and that it is possible and likely, that if private 
banks of issue are not allowed to extend the number of their 


partners, some simple plan may be devised for compensating * 


them for this apparent hardship by buying up the reversionary 
interest of a bank with six partners, so as that, at the death of 
the last, the privilege of issue shall cease, although the banking 
business of the firm may be continued. Such an arrangement 
would do away with the hardship complained of, whilst it 
would leave the intended operation of the Bank Charter Act 
intact, or would rather hasten the effect intended to be secured 
—viz. the gradual extinction of private banks of issue. 

But what makes Mr. Gladstone’s proposal interesting is, 
that it is looked at as an indication of his policy on the great 
question of the currency, and of the continuation of the Bank 
Charter Act itself. But here we are at sea. For on the one 
hand, although by no broad or comprehensive plan, Mr. Glad- 
stone departs from the evident intention of the Bank Charter 
Act, by giving twenty years’ certain life to privileges which, in 
that period, would certainly become partially extinct. On the 
other hand, he has lately openly avowed his conviction that the 
experience of the difficulties of last year, and the way in which 
the Bank under existing arrangements was able to meet anid 
surmount them, had established the expediency of those 
arrangements more firmly than before. 

We confess, then, to a certain amount of bewilderment in the 
attempt to penetrate Mr. Gladstone’s ultimate designs from 
these cloudy or rather contradictory indications. Homer, they 
say, sometimes nodded. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone does. But 
we are convinced of this : that however well he may be satisfiet 


that the experience of the past year has established the pro- 


position that the Bank ought to issue, under all circumstances, 
fourteen millions of notes, neither more nor less, without go'd 
to meet them, it is one open to grave and very reasonable 
doubt, and must some day be discussed with all the aids of 
science and experience which can be brought to bear upon it, 








THE ADMIRALTY AND THE “CHALMERS 
TARGET.” 


Mr. James Cuatmers has laid- his grievance against the 
Admiralty before the House of Commons. It is a hopeless 
thing to have to deal with a Government department if your 
demand is for justice. But of all Government departments, 
perhaps, the most hopeless in this regard is the Admiralty. 
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There is no Circumlocution-Office work there, but straight- 
forward, high-handed injustice, which has all the dash of the 


| with the service over which it rules, and with most civilians 


who have had the misfortune to have anything to do with it, 


British tar and the unscrupulousness of the Russian despot. | But the, indictment upon which Mr. Chalmers arraigns it 
My Lords cannot forget the days when they ruled with abso- | 


lute power upon the quarter-deck ; and they can as little divest 
themselves of their contempt for civilians who pretend to give 
an opinion upon anything concerning a ship, as they can pardon 


alleges a special and very gross iniquity. It is indeed so gross, 
and so probably true, that we can understood why the 
Admiralty has so persistingly shunned inquiry with regard to 
it. It is not fitting, however, that the question between it and 


anyone, civilian or otherwise, who disputes their authority. But Mr. Chalmers should be suppressed. He has petitioned the 


in their treatment of Mr. Chalmers there is something worse 


House of Commons for a select committee to try the truth of 


than exclusiveness and despotism, if we may believe the petition his charges; and if that reasonable demand should be denied, 


which lies before us. 


rights are of no avail against the Crown; but, as a set-off | ; 
_ protection whatever against bare-faced robbery, done in the 


to this confiscating doctrine, the Attorney-General has assured 
us that “ whenever a really sensible and meritorious invention 
is adopted by the public departments, there is the same dispo- 
sition, without reference to legal liability, to deal liberally with 
them as heretofore.” The liberality which Mr. Chalmers has 
experienced at the hands of the Admiralty shows what a poor 
security inventors possess in the good “disposition” of the 


departments. It has adopted his invention, but has neither | 


rewarded him for it nor given him the credit of it. 

The case is this. In March, 1862, Mr. Chalmers designed 
and submitted to the Jron-plate Committee a plan for armour- 
plating ships of war. The Board of Admiralty refused to 
grant him any portion of the funds placed at their disposal by 
Parliament for testing such plans; but, with a great stretch of 
liberality, they consented to try his target if he would make it 
at his own expense: which he did at a cost of £1,650. The 
target was tested in April, 1863, and the Iron-plate Committee 
reported to my Lords that “ no other target designed for naval 
purposes resisted a similar weight of shot with so little injury.” 
Nay, the Secretary of the Admiralty said in the House of Com- 
mons that“ this experiment would lead toimportant alterations in 
the upper works of our armour-plated ships;” and on the 1st 
of June following, my Lords informed Mr. Chalmers that his 
plan was then “under consideration, both for wooden and 
iron ships of war.” Mr. Chalmers states that during the 
period of “ consideration” two new classes of armoured ships 
were designed and adopted, viz., the Bellerophon class of iron 
ships, and the Lord Warden class of wooden ships, and that in 
both the principle of his target was carried out. If the 
Attorney-General has justly credited the departments with a 
disposition to deal liberally towards inventors, Mr. Chalmers 
was clearly entitled to compensation. The Secretary of the 
Admiralty told the House of Commons that “if even an 
approximation were made to Mr. Chalmers’s plan in her 
Majesty's ships, he would be entitled, not only to be paid his 
expenses, but to receive a reward.” That such an approxima- 
tion had been made is clear from the statement of the Chair- 
man of the Iron-plate Committee (Sir John Hay), made in the 
House on the same occasion, “that one of the most essential 
and valuable principles of the Chalmers Target is em- 
bodied in the Bellerophon, and that such was also the 
‘ opinion of the Iron-plate Committee.” But such is the liberal 
disposition of the departments that the Admiralty have refused 
to compensate Mr. Chalmers for his invention, have refused 
even to reimburse him his personal expenditure, have denied 
that any approximation to his plans has been made in the 
plating of the Bellerophon and the Lord Warden, have declined 
to submit this question of fact to arbitration, and have even 
refused his request for the small boon of an interview for 
explanation. 

This is a “ disposition, without reference to legal liability, to 
deal liberally with inventors” with a vengeance. It is liberal 
dealing in the sense of free and easy robbery; and since the 
decision in the case of Feathers v. The Queen, Mr. Chalmers 
has no power to resist the high-handed tyranny of the 
Admiralty. With the merits of his plan we have not at 
present to deal. He says, indeed, that the Minotaur, Agin- 
court, and Northumberland frigates and ships of their class 
could have been effectually armoured on its principle at a saving 
of £30,000 per ship; and armoured, moreover, so as to offer a 
far greater resistance to shot than they now possess. If this 
is so, it follows that the Admiralty have not only robbed him, 
bat have been as faithless to the service as they have been to 
him. They have withheld from Parliament the reports of the 
Iron Plate Committee, which were favourable to his plan, as 
well as its report on the trial of his target. And they were so 
outraged at the statement of the chairman of the Committee, 
that one of the most essential and valuable principles of the 
Chalmers Target had been embodied in the Bellerophon, that 
the day after it was made they ordered the Committee to dis- 
continue its labours. These are accusations which a public 
department, and one so especially, liable to suspicion, cannot 


afford to slight. The Admiralty is in bad odour both | 





| 


It has been decided that an inventor’s inventors will know that neither in the liberal disposition of 


departments, nor in the justice of Parliament, have they any 


| name of the Crown. 


| 








THE NEW LAW COURTS. 


Ir is just twenty years since Mr. Charles Buller obtained a 
committee of the House of Commons to consider the state of 
our Law Courts, and from that time to this they have been 
under sentence of condemnation. Yet session after session has 
passed away, and nothing has been done to improve them, 
Threatened institutions, like threatened men, live long. Anti- 
quity has conferred a mysterious sanctity on Westminster 
Hall; and although the proposition to concentrate all our 
courts of justice in some central situation is too reasonable to 
be openly opposed, it has excited a good deal of secret disap- 
probation. Lord Eldon is said to have almost fainted when 
he heard that Lord Brougham was sitting as Chancellor with- 
out a full-bottomed wig. And there are many timid men of 
the school of Lord Eldon who are haunted by a vague dread 
that the common law of England is too frail a plant to bear 
transplantation. Already it has shown a strong inclination 
towards equity, and they fear that when it is sheltered under 
the same roof, the “ fusion” may follow which Lord Westbury 
desires, but special pleaders deprecate. At last, however, con- 
siderations of convenience have prevailed. The Government 
seem determined to take advantage of the millennial calm which 
reigns in politics, in order to provide English law with a perma- 
nent and suitable home. The nuisance of the present state of 
things has become so great as to be intolerable. The suitors 
suffer almost as much as the counsel and judges they employ. 
To say nothing of the delay and expense which the separation 
of court from court, and of all the courts from the chambers and 
offices of barristers and attorneys, necessarily entails, who can 
estimate the miseries inflicted on witnesses, jurors in waiting, 
plaintiffs and defendants, in the ugly, ill-ventilated row of 
rooms at Westminster, or the dingy little back parlours in 
Lincoln’s-inn ? It is marvellous that our judges can perform 
their duties at all in an atmosphere suggestive of the Black 
Hole at Calcutta. Sometimes they do, in fact, succumb. A 
few months ago Mr. Justice Mellor refused to try causes under 
the “ cucumber frames ” at Guildhall; and another hot summer 
may very possibly induce a more general strike. Counsel, 
again, are only enabled by habit and dire necessity to speak 
for hours amidst stifling odours like those which pervade the 
workroom of an Hast-end tailor. It speaks well for the iron 
constitutions or dogged pertinacity of the leading lawyers that 
we hear little or nothing of their physical ailments. Clerical sore 
throat is common enough, but who ever heard of legal sore 
throat? That is a luxury denied to professional men without 
a fixed income. A beneficed divine can afford to be laid aside; 
his curate—who, it may be observed, is seldom so afflicted as 
himself—can do duty for him. But a barrister dares not be ill. 
He must wear his harness to the last. If he withdraws for 
ever so short a period, a crowd of competitors elbow him out 
of the way for good. Were there none but sanitary reasons, 
therefore, it is high time that the gloomy caverns, called by 
courtesy courts, should be swept uway. Mr. Disraeli suggests 
in “ Tancred” that the only chance of getting a decent public 
building erected would be to hang an architect. We hope the 
new courts may be opened before a judge has fallen @ victim 
to the horrors of the old. 

The benefits of some such measure as that intoduced last 
week by the Attorney-General were recognised immedi tely by 
every professional member of the House of Common’: Even 
Mr. Selwyn, who stands in solitary opposition to the 9° 
scheme of concentration, was obliged to content hi 
trying to damn it with faint praise. On the two « 
however, of expense and site, there will probably 
discussion. As to the first, Sir R. Palmer’s stateme t seems 
satisfactory. The whole work, he tells us, will cost a 












and a half. Of that sum £200,000 is to be paid PY °, 
Government as the price of the advantages it will d 
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respect of sites liberated, and rents for other offices which will 
be saved for the future. The Treasury will advance £400,000 
on the security uf redemption annuities, to be provided by fees 
levied on the proceedings of those courts which will be benefited 
by the change. ‘The remainder of the sum required will be 
drawn from the accumulated interest of the funds placed from 
time to time by suitors, in the hands of the Court of Chancery, 
for the sake of convenience or safety during the continuance of 
litigation. The suitors themselves have, of course, no right to 
any more than the cash actually paid in. The surplus is a 
legitimate banking profit made by the Court under the authority 
of various Acts of Parliament. It belongs wholly to the State, 
but it has always been applied—so far as it has been used at 
all—for the benefit of Chancery suitors. Several very eminent 
judges, the Lord Justice Turner among them, have objected to 
the proposed method of utilizing it. They argue that it 
should be devoted now, as formerly, wholly to the Court of 
Chancery. But in fact there is no real distinction, for this 
purpose, between equity and law. Chancery suitors are not a 
corporation. The Attorney-General need hardly fear the 
apparition of the ghost of Mr. Jarndyce to protest against the 
contemplated spoliation. The persons who paid in the money 
which, in the course of years, has made this surplus interest, 
have quite as much connection, and quite as little, with litigants 
at law as with those in equity. The fund is the creature of 
legislation, and Parliament alone has the right to direct its 
application. We do not believe they can do better than 
spend it for the benefit not only of suitors in Chancery, but 
of everyone concerned in the cheap and speedy administration 
of justice. 

The question of site remains to be considered. There are 








architect entirely without assistance. He might, indeed, go to 
the courts at Westminster or Guildhall, but could learn little 
from them except what to avoid. What is essential to the 
comfort of the judges, the bar, and the public, can be taught 
by nothing but long experience. There are, however, two 
models in the provinces which might be studied with advantage 
—one is the assize court recently finished at Taunton ; the other, 
that at Manchester. The former, we know, is the perfection 
of inconvenience, and may stand as the “awful example” of 
everything a court should not be. The latter is said to be 
admirable in every respect. We hope the fortunate man who 
is selected to construct the new building will take a hint from 
Manchester, and remember that internal arrangements are at 
least as important as external beauty. 








A ROYAL RAILWAY COMMISSION. 


It was rumoured some weeks back that Government enter- 
tained some intention of availing themselves of the power given 
them by Parliament of taking into their hands, on certain con- 
ditions, the whole railway property of the kingdom. An idea 
so grand as the purchase of property which would cost half 
the amount of the National Debt was supposed to have 
attractions for Mr. Gladstone’s bold and adventurous mind which 
he would find it difficult to resist. But we are happy to see 
that his ambition has been satisfied with a far less magnificent 
exploit, and one at the same time which will be highly useful 
to the public without putting it to more expense than the cost 


| of a Royal Commission. There are few points on which we are 


really only two possible places at all fit for a building so vast | 
as the new Palace of Justice must be. The first is the Thames | 


Embankment; the second is that adopted by the Government, 
and usually called the Strand site. The Embankment would 
be the most convenient to the public, although not to the pro- 
fession. Moreover, it would furnish a magniticent arena for 
the genius of the architect. With the river and a broad 
thoroughfare in front, the Temple on the one side, and the 
Strand at the back, the Law Courts would be among the most 
conspicuous objects in London. The ground, too, reclaimed 
from the river will have the great advantage of being un- 
occupied, and therefore capable, if Parliament should think fit, 
of immediate appropriation. The site suggested by Sir 
Roundell Palmer, on the other hand, is covered with houses 
of the lowest description, and inhabited by a teeming and 
poverty-stricken population. It would unquestionably be a 
good thing for health and morality to open up, upon a 
proper occasion, the wretched and fever-stricken network of 
alleys in the neighbourhood of Wych-street and Drury-lane. 
But at present we ought to remember that we have only a 
million and a half at our disposal. We shall most likely want 
every farthing of that sum for the principal work of building 
the Courts, and it is very doubtful whether enough will be left 
to pay for new thoroughfares and new approaches. Yet these 
will be absolutely necessary, if the area between Carey-street 
and the Strand be decided upon. We are bound also to show 
Some consideration for the ragged creatures who will be thrust 
upon the world by the wholesale destruction of their miserable 
homes. People talk with the utmost sangfroid of “ clearing 
away unsightly masses of sordid dwellings,” just as though all 
the inhabitants were noxious animals deserving immediate 
extermination. It is true that “ guilt gardens ” are chiefly to 
be found in back lanes and filthy courts. Crime always lurks 
in dark corners. Vice and drunkenness, we doubt not, abound 
in Clare Market; but honest and industrious poor are there 
also, living unstained in the midst of crime. We protest against 

improvements” which turn loose upon the streets a whole 
army of paupers and criminals, without providing them with 
any equivalent for the tenements that have been knocked about 
their ears. The house room of the London poor is diminishing 
every year, and with the alternative of the Embankment ready 
to.our hands, we should scarcely be justified in diminishing it 
by seven acres more, unless we can afford to give some 
compensation to the outcasts who must emigrate for our 
convenience, 

But wherever the new structure is placed, we trust that, 
both within and without, it, will be worthy of the majesty of 
English law. Mr. Cowper promises that there shall be a 
Competition of architects, so that there is some security against 
— perpetration of a job. We are also glad to see that a 
nade ssion of well-informed persons ’—we hope a good many 
a isters and attorneys will be among them—are to take steps 
oat ant the amount of accommodation required for each 

and its offices. It would have been unwise to leave the 
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all more agreed than that railways fall considerably short of that 
degree of utility which they might reach if they were better 
managed. Neither the public nor the shareholders derive from 
them the advantages of which they are capable, and which we 
have a right to expect. It is useless to talk of their being 
exempt, as private property, from public control, when they 
possess a monopoly of the means of communication of the 
overwhelming majority of the people. They owe that monopoly 
to the State, and it is the duty of the Government to see that 
it is exercised in such a manner as to meet the public conve- 
nience. It is certainly not so exercised at present. There is 
no doubt that railways have given immense facilities for trade 
and social intercourse, and that we owe to them an incalculable 
amount of our prosperity. But if these advantages are clogged 
with unnecessary inconvenience, or if in any respect they are 
not so great as they might be, it will be the duty of Parliament 
to interfere. 

But in order that it may do so effectively, an inquiry is 
necessary into the economy of the whole railway system. 
Already, indeed, it is notorious that on many lines the fares 
are too high, and that passengers are not carried upon English 
lines by any means so cheaply, safely, or comfortably, as those 
who travel in France, Belgium, and the German States. The 
average fare per 100 miles in England is, for the first class, 
15s. 10d., against 13s. 6d. in France, and 6s. 6d. in Belgium ; 
for the second class, 11s. 6d., against 10s. in France, and 5s. 6d. 
in Belgium ; while the third-class rates for the three countries 
are respectively 7s. 6d., 7s.,and 3s. We have, it is true, the 
advantage in England of travelling at greater speed than they 
do abroad ; but if the fatal accidents which occur so frequently 
on our lines are due to this cause, it is an advantage which is 
dearly purchased. If they are not, but are due to defective 
arrangements, as nearly every investigation which has followed 
a fatal accident has shown, we have in this fact a very substan- 
tial grievance which requires redress. Without doubt, we are 
far behind our neighbours in this respect. Railway travelling 
in England is seven times more dangerous than it is in France, 
nine times more dangerous than it is in Belgium, and sixteen 
times more dangerous than it is in Prussia. Nor need we go 
abroad to find a striking contrast to our own system. They 
not only manage these things better in France, but they 
manage them far better in Ireland, where a fatal accident 1s 
happily of very rare occurrence. ‘There must be some very 
great defect in a system which fails in economy to the public, 
in the safety of its arrangements, in the punctual conveyance 
both of goods and passengers, and which, in spite of its high 
fares, makes so poor a return to. its shareholders. For while 
in England the net receipts are less than 4 per cent. on the 
ordinary share capital, they average in Belgium about 5) per 
cent., in France more than 6} per cent., and in Prussia about, 
74 per cent. Possibly our railway companies might find, if 
they made the experiment, that by charging less they would 
make more. Excursion trains pay better than any others. 
Thousands travel by them who would not travel at all at the 
ordinary fares. And there can be little doubt that greater 
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punctuality, and greater safety to life and limb, would be fol- | certain glands termed mamme ; and hence all animals which 
lowed by a considerable increase of passenger traffic. | possess the faculty of suckling their young are termed mam. 


| malia. But this fluid, unlike the other secretions which are 


ints which stand in need of investigation, | 
Dias aaceiee of hi | formed within the body, robs the blood of its most nutritious 


and the decision of the Government to advise the appoint- | , 
ment of a Commission to inquire into the economical questions and valuable materials. According to the analysis of the most 
connected with our railway system—that is, as Mr. Gladstone | celebrated chemists, it is composed of water, butter, sugar, certain 
explained it, “into the cost of conveyance upon railways, and | salts (phosphates, potash, common salt, &c.), and a peculiar sub. 
into the charges which are made by railway companies to the stance termed casein, which, when in the curdled and condensed 
public”—is one which will give general satisfaction. The state, is familiarly known as cheese. In fact, milk is at once 

the very beaw ideal of an easily digestible and nutritious aliment, 


Commission will raise no question of policy. That, if it had 
been intended, would hae fallen more properly within the The researches of savans have shown that the forms of food 
province of a Committee of the House of Commons. But for | which we ordinarily consume do not all serve the same purpose ; 


the proposed work a Committee would be evidently unfit. The | some, such as fats, starch, and sugar, are used either to main. 
information which is desired must be collected by a body tain the animal heat by their slow combustion, or to form fat 
which has the power of locomotion, which can scatter its | by their deposition ; others, as white of egg, flesh, the gluten of 
members so that they may see and inquire for themselves, and vegetables, &c., are employed in the formation of muscle and 
take nothing at second-hand. It will have to instruct the | its appended structures ; whilst a third variety, the mineral 
Legislature with regard to the charges and costs of railway | phosphates, seems to form the bones by being deposited in the 


conveyance, with direct reference to the question whether there soft pre-existing cartilages. In hardly any one description of 
is not a possibility of materially extending the benefits which | our ordinary forms of food have we these three classes of 


have proved of such vital importance to the community. In | materials combined; yet, strangely enough, all these are 
conducting the inquiry which is to elicit this instruction, | present in milk. In this compound we find butter and sugar 
they cannot help embracing the topics we have above alluded | to contribute to the formation of fat and the production of 


to. We may hope, therefore, that from this important step | heat; phosphates to prepare the bones, salt for the blood, and 
great results will follow. The rise and growth of our railway | casein for the development and growth of the flesh. Could 
| any provision be more exquisite than this ? 


system covers only the space of a single generation. TFive-and- | , 
thirty years ago our iron roads extended over a line some thirty It is essential, moreover, to bear in mind that the various 
miles long; now they form a network which covers the | substances enumerated are present in definite proportions, 
country; and from being the great high-road between distant | Indeed, were it otherwise, the disadvantage would be great; 
localities, they are threatening to do the work of our streets. | for were either the heat-producing or flesh-forming elements to 


Ten years hence we may take out railway tickets as frequently | be deficient in quantity, then, of course, imperfect nutrition 
as we now step into a cab or an omnibus. To a partial extent | would follow. But in all cases we find that the composition of 
we are doing this already. It may be due to the amazingly | the milk is beautifully adapted to the requirements of the indi- 
rapid extension of our lines that their management is in so | vidual, and hence arises a noteworthy fact, that the milk 
many respects defective ; but as there cannot be a doubt that | of each mammal is to a certain extent peculiar. Thus the milk 
railways will yearly become of more and more vital necessity of the cow differs from that of the goat, the latter from that of 
to us, there is all the more reason why a Royal Commission the ass, this again from the secretion of the mare, and human 


should be appointed, to determine how far they are defective | milk differs from all. The milk of the goat approaches most 
and to what extent their defects can be remedied. nearly that of woman; but from the presence of certain odorous 
principles it can never be substituted for the latter. In esti- 


mating the relative values of the several forms of this secre- 
tion, the more convenient and practical method of examination 
depends upon a division of the constituents into two groups— 
heat-forming and flesh-forming—and then an inquiry into the 
ratio which their components hold to each other. On doing 
this we immediately perceive, that in human milk the heat- 
producers stand to the flesh-formers in the proportion of 4 to 1, 
whilst in fresh cow’s milk the ratio is as 3 to 1, and in skimmed 
cow’s milk it is as 2} to 1. The importance of such a com- 
parison will be seen presently. 

In these days of artificial existence it unhappily too often 
happens that mothers, either from caprice, vanity, or inability, 
refuse to nurse their children. The physician is called upon to 
choose between a wet-nurse and that fertile source of infant 
ailment, the bottle. Conceiving the former to be the more 

We come into the world incomplete, unfinished, undeve- | natural means of rearing the child, he selects it, and forth- 
loped, incapable of expressing our wants, unable to provide | with is introduced a female, of whose early history, consti- 
for them, und devoid of all power of protecting ourselves | tution, and habits, little is known, and to her tender mercies 
from surrounding dangers. Yet in these very circumstances, | poor little baby is consigned. What may be the results of 
or rather in the beautiful compensation which Providence | this? The woman may possess a taint, which, though 
has ordained, lies, perhaps, that for which we have most | not sufficiently powerful to develop the original disease, will 
to be grateful. The All-wise One having destined man to | most probably sow the germs of scrofula in the child’s consti- 
undergo a very gradual development, and having designed | tution; or she may simply be under a course of mercury, and 
that development to be carried on, to some extent, after birth, | SO may introduce that powerful drug into the nurseling’s 
provided for its completion through the intervention of the | system; or she may simply be afflicted with that desire s0 
mother. The helpless infant draws from the bosom of her | common in nurses of resisting the external cold by the intro- 
who gave it birth the life-inspiring essence of her blood, and | duction of certain liquids from without, in which case 8a! 
thus is borne on through the earlier stages of that life-long | liquids must inevitably pass into the blood of the baby; oF she 
journey which we all must perform, beginning in our cradles | may simply be of a melancholy turn of mind, and on this 
and terminating in our graves. Whether, therefore, the subject | account merely supply a form of milk whose action upon the 
of lactation be regarded from an ethical or physiological stand- | child is like that of a mild decoction of senna, OT, finally, 
point, in each case we must view it with admiration for the | she may be liable to sudden fits of passion, after each of which 
wonderful evidence it affords us of design, and with reverence | the child, influenced by the altered milk, will be thrown into 
for the Being who, by its means, established such a bond of | violent convulsions. These are merely a few of the contiD- 
union between the mother and her offspring. Leaving aside | gencies of wet-nursing, and an abundant series of cases is on 
the former aspect, let us turn to the more physical one. Man, | record to prove their accuracy. Turning from the wet-nurse 
we have said, comes into the world in, as it were, an imperfectly- | to the bottle, what do we find? Indeed, the prospect is not 
wrovght condition; Nature supplies him, through the medium | much more cheering. There can be little doubt that if Nature 
of the milk secreted by his mother, with the elements necessary | intended the new-born babe to be supplied with a large pro 
to his completion; and finally, in course of time, the young | portion of heat-producing elements, and that Art takes if into 
nurseling becomes a boy, enabled, under natural conditions, to | her head to curtail the allowance, the result will be the 1™ 
provide for himself. This result being attained through the perfect performance of the operation in view. Nature or ans 
operation of the milk, it behoves us to inquire what is the | that the infant shall have a form of food in which the heat ane 
nature of this liquid, and what does it supply to the growing | flesh-forming materials are in the proportion of four to ones 
infant. Milk is a fluid formed by the blood in the iaterior of | society, under the influence of a capricious mother, steps 1», 


| 








MOTHERS’ MILK. 


Nature never achieves her ends spasmodically. The more 
we study her, the oftener we attempt to penetrate the secrets 
of her mysterious operations, the more firmly established does 
this law appear. In no instance can we perceive it more 
clearly than in the case of man himself, who, from the time 
that he is “an infant, muling and puking in the nurse’s arms,” 
till he reaches the period of adolescence, is obliged to pass 
through a series of gradually-produced changes that may fairly 
be styled metamorphoses. 


‘** Corpora vertuntur nec quod fuimus-ve sumus-ve 
Cras erimus.” 
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and says three to one must suffice, and what is the consequence ? 
The little innocent is improperly fed, its animal heat is imper- 
fectly maintained, its stomach soon betrays the general in- 
nutrition, then follow indigestion, flatulency, and the host of 
misfortunes which our poor little fellow-beings have to undergo. 
We fancy we hear some shrewd old member of the “Gamp ” 

enus asserting that the difficulties we suggest are or should be 
obviated by the addition of sugar to the infant’s pap. Adding 
saccharine matter is certainly beneficial, but it should be 
remembered that the material thus supplied is very different 
in character and composition from that of nature’s factory ; 
and, furthermore, that human milk contains a much larger per- 
centage of potash than that of the cow. We have thus far 
been arguing against the employment of cow’s milk as a sub- 
stitute for woman’s on the supposition that the very best 
possible specimen was the one used. Our conclusions assume a 
far more formidable shape when it is recollected that, in many 
cases, the poor can only obtain the skimmed milk, in which 
the constituents in question are present only in the ratio of two 
and a half to one. In such instances, alas! the infant would 
receive little more than half of its proper supply. Granting, 
however, for a moment that the fresh milk is the variety 
adopted, then come the serious questions which, at all events, 
we, the inhabitants of the metropolis, must ask ourselves, 
What is the composition of London fresh milk? How much 
water ? How much chalk ? What proportion of heat-producing 
components does it contain ? 

For these great evils is there no remedy? . Thanks to the 
researches of that veteran philosopher, Liebig, we can at last 
answer in the affirmative. In an able article contributed to 
one of the quarterlies,* the Baron enters into the scientific details 
of the subject, and shows us that, by the addition of certain 
substances to ordinary cows’ milk, and by « peculiar mode of 
preparation, a@ pap may be produced which is not only 
equivalent to the product of the mother’s breast, but is rela- 
tively more nutritious. While in human milk the ratio of the 
heat to the flesh-producing elements is as 4 to 1, in ordinary 
wheaten flour, the proportion of these materials is as 5 to 1; 
but since in flour the heat-producers are represented by starch, 
which would have to be converted into sugar in the infant’s 
stomach, it is proposed to effect this change by artificial 
fermentation. The only element then required in order to 
complete the resemblance of the artificial to the natural milk 
is the potash, and this is next added. The whole process 
is exceedingly simple. Half an ounce of wheaten flour 
(“seconds ”) is placed in a vessel with five ounces of skimmed 
cow’s milk, which are gradually added till the two are so 
“blended” that no lumps present themselves. Next, the 
operator takes thirty drops of a solution of carbonate of potash 
(previously prepared, and containing ¢wo ounces of carbonate in 
sixteen of water), and adds them to the mixture of milk and 
flour; the whole is then boiled—the mixture being continually 
stirred—for two or three minutes, and the vessel is removed 
from the fire, and allowed to remain cooling for a few moments ; 
then a mixture of half an ounce of malt-flour to an ounce of 
water is added to it, the vessel is covered, placed in nearly 
boiling water, to allow it to cool gradually ; when cool, it is 
passed through a fine sieve to separate the particles of bran, 
and it is then fit for use, and will remain in good condition for 
twenty-four hours. ‘Thus prepared, the milk has a sweetish 
taste, with a not disagreeable flavour of malt, to which children 
soon become accustomed. 

Although this substitute has not been long in use, its 
valuable properties have been extensively appreciated both here 


upon his two grandchildren, for whom it was first devised, of 
Dr. Von Pfeufer, the most distinguished physician of Munich, 
and of the several medical men who have already written to 
our local professional journals concerning it, sufficiently attest 
its nutritious qualities. As practical an indication as we 
could have of its efficacy is the energy which certain firms 
have shown in taking the matter up, and guaranteeing to 
supply the public with the malt flour, which is one of the 
materials required in the preparation of the new pabulum. But 
we have little doubt that in course of time we shall find the 
Baron’s “ substitute” so generally employed that there will be 
nO monopoly of the sale; and in the full assurance of its great 
importance as an article of diet for children, we commend this 
artificial milk to the notice of our readers.’ If we were to con- 
clude without a word of praise for its discoverer, we should 
indeed be wanting in gratitude. To Baron Justus Von Liebig our 
best thanks are due, and this is not the only occasion on which 
Wwe have had to offer them. The subjects of Extract of Meat, 





* The Popular Science Review for January. 





Utilization of Sewage, and that upon which we have made the 
foregoing remarks, have all originated with Lie>ig; and to that 
great man, the father of organic chemistry, and the reformer of 
agricultural science, whose life has been spent in the struggle 
to promote the interests of philosophy, we once more tender 
our heart-felt gratitude. 








VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Tue fourteenth of February has come and gone, and the 
General Post Office has doubtless groaned under the usual load 
of extra correspondence due to the observance of Valentine’s 
Day. It would not, perhaps, be quite appropriate to prefix to 
the word “observance” the adjective “traditional.” A good 
nfany persons labour under the delusion that their forefathers 
were for a time whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary, in the habit of despatching anonymous and amatory 


| epistles to those they loved best on Valentine’s Day. There is, 


to tell truth, little of ancient tradition about valentines as 
they are at present understood. The General Post Office itself 
is not two hundred years old; and without the aid of the 
overworked and underpaid satellites of St. Martin’s le Grand 
the valentine-limners would drive anything but a roaring trade, 
and innumerable housemaids and school-girls would go letterless 


| on the morning of the fourteenth. It may be that the 








_ be said on Lydgate, the monk of Bury’s eulogy on St. Valentine, 


| medizval town-boy was occasionally bribed by Master Flatcap, 


the ’prentice of Cheap, to convey a missive to Mistress Alice, 
the bowyer’s daughter in Bucklersbury, with strict injunctions 
not to reveal the name of the sender, and that about the second 
week in February, Mr. Hobson, the Cambridge carrier, was 
sometimes entrusted with packets girt with silken string, 
dispatched by love-lorn undergraduates to the damsels of the 
great city. John Milton may have sent such a letter to some 
fair one of whom he was enamoured, and have been whipped 
by his tutor for sending it:—a supposition which Professor 
Masson would no doubt indignantly deny. The “lady of his 
college” was, however, sufficiently sentimental in youth 
to send a valentine; but, remembering the matrimonial 
experiences of Milton, we may congratulate the shades of 
the young ladies who were only his sweethearts and not his 
wives. But, to have done with mere surmising, there is very 
little likelihood of valentines in their modern aspect having 
been at all common in remote times. There was little inter- 
communication between town and country ; there was no post; 
and the great majority of the population were as unable to 
write the addresses to the valentines they are supposed to have 
sent as to read them when they were received. The illuminators 


| and sign-painters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries may 


have occasionally scrawled or daubed some emblematic nonsense 
to serve the love-sick purpose of a neighbouring squire or yeoman; 
but artistic and mechanical aid of a far different nature is 
needed to satisfy the cravings of the modern amateurs of 
valentines. The lithographic printing-press is now kept at 
work night and day for weeks previous to the momentous 14th; 
photography has been called in to supplement the decorations 
of valentines; some of them are perfumed, and others orna- 
mented with bits of looking-glass (which must to some extent 
benefit the revenue by increasing the postal rate); while enter- 
prising stationers have done their utmost to surpass each other 
in cunning devices in the way of embossing and counterfeit- 


ing Brussels and Honiton lace in writing-paper. There is 


free trade in valentines, and they are brought down not only 
to reach the meanest understanding, but to suit the slenderest 


and abroad, and the evidence of Baron Liebig as to its effect | Purse. The wealthy lover may spend fifteen shillings or a 


guinea on a single valentine; the humble swain may get one, 
poetry included, and coloured into the bargain, for a penny. 

It is avery easy matter to get up a sufficiency of sham enthu- 
siasm about anything; and, with the aid of Hone’s “ Table-Book” 
and Brand’s “Popular Antiquities,” a good deal of edifying 
antiquarian folk-lore may be displayed on the subject of 
Valentine’s Day. “ Good old Bishop Valentine” may be once 
more trotted out—his age and his goodness being both matters 
about which, even with the assistance of Alban Butler, we can 
know very little; to say nothing, taking saints as saints, of the 
disrespect shown to the celestial hierarchy by assuming that 
any member thereof would take the rubbishing cartoons which 
cumber our printshops under his especial patronage. Then 
Ophelia’s crazy “ Good-morrow” song in “ Hamlet” may be 
quoted for the five-hundredth time; and any amount of anti- 
quarian gossip expended on the Devonshire peasants, who pass 
the eve of St. Valentine in the church porch scattering hemp- 
seed, and expecting to see their future sweethearts pass before 
them wrapped in winding-sheets. Finally, there is much to 
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and Chaucer passim, and Madame Royale’s “ Valentine 
Palace,” described by Minage, and the valentine of Mr. Pepys’ 
wife, which cost Mr. Pepys “five good pounds sterling.” 
Cleared, however, from all this adventitious bric-d-brac, valen- 
tines will scarcely stand the test of common-sense criticism. It 
has been already shown that the practice of sending highly 
embellished letters by post on the 14th of February cannot be 
considered an ancient one. The anonymous character of valen- 
tines is, moreover, wholly modern. Our great-grandfathers 
and grandmothers were in fact accustomed to choose their 
“ valentines”—that is, the ladies or gentlemen to whom they 
conceived their devotion to be due—in the most open and 
public manner. To be a “valentine” in the time of Charles IT. 
was, in short, so far as a young lady was concerned, equivalent 
to being a “ reigning toast” in the time of George III. Gallgnt 
gentlemen often sent valuable rings, with posies attached, to 
the belles whom they selected to be their valentines; and the 
belles occasionally condescended a response in the shape of a 
ribbon for the hair, a knot for a sword, a rosette for a hat, or a 
copy of verses culled from the “ Thrash” or “ Cupid’s Cabinet.” 
There was nothing about Valentine’s-day but a little harmless 
flirtation, which sometimes ripened into a warmer attachment, 
and sometimes fructified into matrimony. 

The valentines of the present day appear to us to have 
degenerated very sadly from the old model. They may be 
divided into three classes—the sentimental inane, the simply 
idiotic, and the blackguard malevolent. The first are the 
dearest and the handsomest. They are quite innocuous, and 
may be described as being, like Professor Methusaleh’s pills, 
*‘ purely vegetable.” There are the loud and embossed valen- 
tines—the valentines that open out like Chinese puzzles, and 
that contain bits of mirror and wreaths of artificial flowers, 
and a few lines of namby-pamby poetry written with the finest 
nibbed of crowquills. It is all “thine” and “shine” and 
** divine ”—and, of course, ‘‘ valentine ”’—“ bliss” and “ kiss,” 
and “beauty ” and “ duty,” and the Temple of Hymen and 
Cupid in the clouds, and hearts and darts and angels with 
wings. We suppose there must be somewhere some very timid 
and bashful men who buy these innocent tomfooleries and send 
them to young ladies whom they admire, and we suppose there 


must be young ladies, in and out of boarding school, who are | 


pleased at receiving them. At all events, these pretty trivialities 
don’t do any harm, As the brewer’s drayman, who was twitted 
with being beaten by his wife, remarked, “ It pleases she and it 
don’t hurt I.” It would be the merest breaking of a butterfly 


on the wheel to protest against the sum which may be annually | 
laid out on the seven-and-sixpenny or half-guinea, or even | 
guinea, valentines of the sentimental inane order. The idiotic | 


valentines are a little more spiteful. The post brings you 
an envelope containing the effigies of a couple of donkeys, 
with the legend, “ When shall we three meet again ?”— 


the elegant inference that you are donkey number three being | 


Obvious. Or you find stuck on a sheet of paper a tiny frag- 
ment of broom tied up with pink ribbon into the semblance of 
@ birch rod, and inscribed beneath, “ Something to tickle you.” 
Why should the 14th of February, of all days in the year, be 
the one selected to tell you that you are an ass, or that you 


strous crinoline pictures—when they are not absolutely indecent 
—and the portraits representing young gentlemen in very 
fashionable garb, and very luxuriant beards, but with ass’s 
ears. ‘The donkey engine is indeed always at work to raise a 
laugh in these curious productions, and the number of changes 
run upon the similitude of a man with a jackass, infinite. 





————— NE ——— —— 
Ce 


few lines of menace written in blood. The animus which prompts 
the one may be as vindictive, albeit not so deadly, as that which 
has dictated the other. 








MR. HUTT’S MISSION TO VIENNA, 


Ovr contemporaries of the daily press have announced, on 
official authority, the approaching departure for Vienna of the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade to negotiate the terms 
and conditions of a commercial treaty with the Austrian Go. 
vernment, on the basis of a reduced international tariff. 

It is, indeed, no small triumph to the early champions of 
free trade to have witnessed within the last few years the 
adoption of their creed by France and Belgium, but it must 
be still more gratifying to them to find that the most 
Conservative Government in Europe is on the point of becom- 
ing a convert to the doctrines of Peel and Cobden. 

In selecting Mr. Hutt to represent the commercial interests 
of this country at Vienna, the English Government have put 
the “ right man in the right place.” It will be no easy task 
to overcome the “ vested interests ”’ and prejudices of a nation 
of Protectionists, but the greater will be the credit due to the 
right hon. gentleman in the event of his inspiring the Ruler 
of Austria with full confidence in the soundness of those 
principles which he has so long and so ably advocated in 
his own country. We cannot but feel sanguine of the result 
of this mission, for our Plenipotentiary possesses not only a 
thorough knowledge of the subject, but also an honesty of 
purpose, combined with that diplomatic ability and courtesy of 
manner, which are such essential elements in the success of all 
political negotiations. 








“JUDICIAL INTERRUPTIONS.” 


THe Times’ reporter in the Queen’s Bench writes to us to say 
that the blunder credited to Mr. Justice Blackburn, in an article 
in the last number of the Lonpon Review, under the above 
title, was wrongly attributed to the learned judge, “ than whom,” 
our correspondent says, “no one can be more correct in the 
use of language.” In the Times’ report of the case of “ Feather v. 
the Queen,” the blunder stood as we stated it ; but the reporter 
charges it to his own or the printer’s inadvertence. 








HOLY SITES, AND HOW TO TEST THEM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE *‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sizn,—At the present moment, when a survey of Jerusalem»is in 
progress, and when the excavations made have already produced some 
important results, the following remarks may possibly not be unil- 
teresting to your readers. 

The great object of the vast majority of those who, even at the 
present day, make the journey to Jerusalem, is to visit the “ holy 


| sites.”’ -Important, indeed, these sites would be, if there were the 


slightest probability that any considerable portion of them were really 


| the scenes of the events with which imposture has connected them. It 
| is, of course, well known to every intelligent Protestant that they are, 


| 


But it is when we approach the third class of valentines— | 


the blackguard-malevolent—that we find it difficult to avoid 
feeling something very closely approaching indignation and 


disgust. These scandalous productions, vilely drawn, wretchedly | 


engraved, and hastily dabbed over with staring colours, are the 
cheapest as, decidedly, the nastiest of the valentines vended. 


By price and by locality‘they would seem to fall within the | 


exclusive province of the lower orders; but there is too much 
reason to fear that they are often purchased by persons moving 
in higher spheres of society who may wish to gratify their 
prurient tastes or their ill-nature at the expense of their 
friends and acquaintances. Valentines of this disreputable 
class are, in short, only anonymous letters in a pictorial 
instead of a written form; they are an outlet for every kind 
of spiteful inuendo, for every malicious sneer, for every envious 
scoff, and too frequently, under the veil of burlesque and cari- 
cature, they contain the foulest libels and the fiercest threats. 
There is, perhaps, very little to choose between one of these 
atrocious penny lampoons and the letter which an unpopular 
Irish landlord sometimes finds on his breakfast-table, and which 
contains the rude representation of a coffin and cross-bones and a 


with scarcely a single exception, mere monkish frauds. No one now 


ite rane « i ither 
deserve castigation ? To the idiotic category belong the mon. | T*U™res to be told that the Calvary now shown at Jerusalem neithe 


is, nor could possibly have been, the real Calvary ; or that the exact 
spots where Jesus was struck by an officer of the high priest, oF 
where Peter went out and wept bitterly, could not possibly have been 
preserved by tradition among the changes which have since occu 

in Jerusalem. Few persons are now ignorant that the legendary 
spot shown by the monks for fifteen centuries as that where Dav! 
killed with a pebble of the brook the Philistine Goliath, cam be now 
proved not to have been the spot where that historical event oocurrel 

But it may be a more novel and interesting subject for philosophical 
speculation, to contrast the mode in which scriptural sites were ascer- 
tained in the fourth and fifth centuries, with the criteria by which 
they are distinguished at the present day. } 

1. In the year 325 of our era, all the “holy sites” in Palestine, (I 
mean those in which monkery rejoices) were as yet unknown, and vi 
nubibus. 

In the following year the Empress Helena, the mother of Constan- 
tine, arrived at Jerusalem. The old lady was in her seventy-ninth 


| year, and had experienced great vicissitudes of fortune. The daughter 
_ of an inn-keeper, at Drepanum, in Bithynia (which from her was 


after- 


wards called Helenopolis), her beauty attracted the attention of Con- 
stantius Chlorus, who married her, and afterwards was compelled to 
divorce her, on his elevation to the rank of Casar. For a long ime 
she remained in obscurity, till her son Constantine, being proclaim 
Augustus, on thedeath of his father, summoned her to his Court, and 
finally bestowed upon her immense estates, with the title of Augusta, 
She followed the example of her son in embracing Christiamity, ani 
engaged in the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, with all the enthusiasm 0 ® 
recent convert. 

The first object of her solicitude was to visit Calvary, and to offer 
up her prayers at the scene of the crucifixion. Unfortunately there 
were difficulties in the way of gratifying the wish of which the Empress 
had never dreamt; and to discover the true scene of the crucifixioB 


, was no longer possible. 


F 
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The Jerusalem which Herod had so splendidly adorned had been 


so completely levelled with the ground by the orders of Titus, more | upon proper evidence, to admit it 
> au. 


than two centuries and a half previously, that (according to an eye- 
witness—the historian Josephus), no one could have suspected that 
the place had ever been inhabited. A new city was built over its 


ruins by the orders of Adrian ; the place was made a Roman colony; | 


and no Jew was permitted to enter its walls on pain of death. The 
name of the more modern city was Avlia Capitolina; and the old 
name of Jerusalem became so completely forgotten, that some of the 
first persons in Palestine (as Eusebius testifies) had never even heard 
of it, or knew that a city of that name had ever existed. 

On the arrival of Helena,*the inhabitants were principally Pagans. 
There were a few Christians, under the spiritual care of their Bishop, 
Macarius, and also a tolerable sprinkling of Jews, for the lapse of 
nearly two centuries had rendered the severe edict of Adrian obsolete. 

Under such circumstances, how was it possible that the site of any 
of the leading events of the New Testament (or much less of the 
Old) could now be distinguished? The Bishop Macarius, however 
(fortunately for the credulity of the Empress), was precisely one of 
those scandals of the Church (of whom Gregory of Nazianzum tells 
us there were 80 many in his time) who had entered the Church for 
a revenue, and who were capable of prostituting at any time their 
sacred character for interested motives. 

On being applied to by the Empress to point out to her the “ holy 
sites,” he was obliged to confess that he knew nothing about them. 
“ Did none of the Christians in Jerusalem possess this knowledge ? ”— 
“ None.” 

It was a sad disappointment for an Empress to submit to; and the 
old lady might well exclaim, “Tradimur? Heu! tantumque sequi 
prohibemur amorem ? ” 

Luckily, Macarius saw his way to fortune. His bishopric must 
have been at that time an exceedingly poor one, scarcely so good as 
an inferior English vicarage at the present day; but he contrived to 
make it one of the wealthiest and most conspicuous in the East. 

The Jews, he averred, were the persons to apply to. Their 
ancestors had crucified Christ: they must necessarily know the scene 
of the crucifixion. 

There was something really atrocious in this suggestion; for the 
miserable Jews, who had been excluded for so long a period from the 
Holy City, were the last persons in existence likely to possess any 
knowledge of the site of Calvary ; particularly after the great changes 
which had since taken place. 

They were applied to, and of course professed their total ignorance 
of the whereabouts of Golgotha. ‘ We will torture the rogues” (ex- 
claimed the mild Macarius), “the rack will soon compel them to 
confess.” An old Jew, whose venerable years seemed a guarantee 
for his legendary lore, was seized upon, and examined, under the 
torture.”—* Confess!”” roared the Bishop.—‘ Confess, my good 
man,” echoed the Empress; but the unhappy Hebrew, having nothing 
to confess, merely replied by his sighs and groans, 

_ Macarius, who well knew what he was about, remitted the examina- 

tion to a fature day; and, in the meantime, the children of Israel, 
with their accustomed ingenuity, supplied all the evidence he wanted. 
With the rack before them, they perceived the necessity of “ con- 
fessing.” The site of Calvary was pointed out, excavations were 
made, and three crosses (which the Jews had, doubtless, cleverly 
buried by night) were quickly discovered, with a few rusty old nails 
liberally thrown into the bargain, and which (such are the caprices of 
fortune) afterwards decked the helmet of Constantine the Great. 

The Bishop, now thoroughly on the qui vive, suggested an easy 
mode of discovering which of the three crosses was that of Christ. 
He introduced to the Empress a woman who (as he, good man! 
averred) was afflicted with a disorder which baffled all the efforts of 
medical skill. She was made to touch the three crosses in succession, 
and on coming in contact with the true one was immediately cured. 
The crosses of the two robbers, we may presume, were burnt; while 
the vera cruw became a treasure which would have been cheaply 
purchased at the price of a kingdom. 

The astonishing news was immediately conveyed with all speed to 
= Emperor, and was received at his court with unbounded joy. 

rders were sent to erecta magnificent church on the site of Calvary, 
Which was afterwards termed “The Church of the Holy Sepulchre.” 
P Gold now poured with a flood-tide into Palestine; to discover the 

holy sites” became the great epidemic of the age. Hundreds were 

rapidly brought to light, all of which were false, and many of them 
ip posible. So brutal was the ignorance of the Greek monks, that 
“* parables were treated as authentic histories; and the spot was 
Shown, on the way from Jerusalem to Jericho, where the wayfaring 
an fell among thieves; and near this site was pointed out the inn to 
Which he was conducted by the good Samaritan, and which became 
Popularly known as the Khan of the Samaritan. Wherever a site 
ae peculiarly worthy of notice, a church or monastery was 
: —_— over it; and the Latin monks of a later age embraced with 
thusiasm all the enormous absurdities of their Greek confederates 
and yoke-fellows in iniquity. 
, ear after year, crowds of pilgrims still visit these sites from all 
- Cratian countries ; and if Father Ignatius and the Brompton 
“ ratorians” are fortunate enough to revive the dark ages in England, 
in may expect to see two or three little armies of Anglican enthu- 

sts annually railing it through France, to embark in “pilgrim 


steamers” for the Holy Land, at “reduced prices!” One of the | 


ripen A of the Crusaders (as history informs us) was led by a goose; 
Tk; ope that these new armies will be led by Father Ignatius ! 
I oon time to reverse the picture. - 
and vm very one in England (thanks to the “ Essays and Reviews 
iibi we good Bishop of Natal!) has now heard of the school of 
en ir. and is familiar with the sort of Christianity which prevails 
dus e rag of the Neckar; moreover, that many of our English 
Tite, ave imbibed theology, not at “Siloa’s brook,” but at the 
‘ngen Hippocrene, is a fact of which no one needs to be informed. 
which ee” rejects the miracles, alleging much the same reasons for 
i Spinoza pretended to reject them ; but when a Biblical site has 




















claims to be considered historical, Tiibingen, of course, is disposed, 


Supposing a site to exist which has fair claims to be regarded as 
the scene of great events in Scriptural history, but which in the 
Biblical narrative is also described as the scene of extraordinary 
miracles, a pupil of Tiibingen, in examining this site, will apply the 
very reverse of that sort of criticism, which would occur to an 
orthodox Christian. 

If the site appears favourable for the purposes of deception, so that 
the supposed miracle might have been, in reality, a mere juggle, from 
the peculiar facilities afforded by the locality—orthodoxy, for the 
soundest reasons, rejects the site as palpably false ; Tiibingen, on the 
other hand, fixes upon it greedily, as presumptively true. 

A case of this mode of ascertaining a Scriptural site upon sceptical 
principles occurred a few years ago, in which two clergymen of the 
English Church were the principal actors. A great Scriptural 
miracle had been attributed to a site so peculiarly favourable for 
deception that, if this site were the real one, the miracle must not 
only have been rejected as palpably false, but the claims of the sacred 
writings to inspiration would have been rendered ridiculous. The two 
clergymen examined the spot with laudable care, and, after subjecting 
it to a test, the result of which proved the extraordinary facilities 
which the locality afforded for a counterfeit miracle, they returned, 
happy and contented, homewards ; and each separately, on his arrival 
in England, published his conviction that the spot so examined was 
the real Scriptural site. 

I have no wish to enlarge more fully upon a transaction which 
appears to me so disreputable to the Church, but I am prepared with 
the details, if I should be asked to produce them. 

III. Sach is the contrast between the opinions of the fowrth and 
those of the nineteenth century with respect to the proper mode of 
ascertaining the sites of Scriptural events. I would ask which of the 
two is to be preferred—the extreme of superstition, or the extreme of 
scepticism. Is there not a medium which (even if the scepticism of 
Tiibingen were as well founded as I believe it to be the contrary) 
would be more creditable to our clergy and more advantageous to the 
common weal of the nation ? 

Henry CrossLey. 








THE CHURCH. 





THE ROYAL SUPREMACY. 


Ir is manifest that we are rapidly approaching a crisis in 
which an attempt will be made to wrest a portion of the Royal 
Supremacy from the Crown, and vest it in some body supposed 
distinctively to represent the Church. The storm-clouds are 
gathering, and a shock from the higher ecclesiastical regions may 
be expected, which will startle people into a sense of the arrogant 
pretensions which are maturing to subjugate our national religion 
to ecclesiastical domination. There are many persons dissatisfied 
with the late unfortunate judgment of the Judicial Committee, 
who are yet by no means prepared to make a stalking-horse of a 
natural demand for a reform of that Court in order to introduce 
purely clerical criminal tribunals into the land. The projectors 
of any such scheme may feel assured that not only will their 
demands be unacceptable in the highest quarters, but that they 
will be rejected with indignation by the common sense of the 
whole nation. We have before us two pamphlets on the Royal 
Supremacy, which clearly indicate the game at which this party 
is flying in order to its own aggrandisement. One of them, by 
the Hon. Colin Lindsay, proposes what would be really tantamount 
to a revolution in State and Church ; and the other is a reprint of 
a letter addressed fifteen years ago by the Hon. Mr. Gladstone to 
the late Bishop of London, published, it is true, with the writer's 
permission, but enunciating opinions which we feel confident Mr. 
Gladstone, with his present maturer experience, would scarcely 
now throughout subscribe to. That the consent for republication 
has been a reluctant one we strongly suspect ; and it is by no 
means improbable that this exhumation of old opinions is a stroke 
of policy kaving no slight reference to the coming election. Mr. 
Gladstone does, in this letter, assert an inherent right of 
ecclesiastical legislation in the Caurch, deny that this right 
was ever resigned into the hands of the Sovereign by the Acts of 
Submission and Supremacy of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
and contend that the power of making canons was never taken 
from them, but only a Royal control conceded. But all these 
arguments must now, even to the writer himself, manifestly 
appear to be the most transparent fallacies. He entangles 
himself in some fine-drawn distinctions, such as between the 
language “decree and ordain” of Canon law and “enact” of that 
of Acts of Parliament, and backs himself up with the now exploded 
authority of Bishop Gibson as to the composition of the several 
Courts of Delegates ; but the light which has been since thrown 
on these matters best shows in what comparative darkness he wrote. 
Nothing can prove this more clearly than some palpable mistakes 
in which he fell ; such as that the Act of 1833, which created the 
Judicial Committee, did not contemplate that cases of heresy 


| should be brought under its consideration, and that the presence 


of not a single one of the three bishops who by the Church Dis- 
cipline Act of 1840 are placed on the Judicial Committee, is 
required at such trials. Mr. Gladstone is better informed now ; 
but it was scarcely anact of justice to him, on the part of the Law 
of Appeal Amendment Association, to rake up these old opinions, 
as if they were of decided authoritative force. One of them, at 
least, they will neither thank Mr. Gladstone for, nor agree with 
him on; and they must certainly join with us in pronouncing it 
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one of his errors, namely, as to the unfitness of the two Arch- 
bishops and the Bishop of London to be on the Judicial Committee. 
Mr. Gladstone has put his convictions on record, in this letter, as 
to the inexpediency of having these prelates on this Court, that 
“so many other qualities are to be regarded in the choice of arch- 
bishops, and likewise in filling the see of London, that the three 

ersons who are officially Privy Councillors can very rarely be the 

est theologians of the Episcopal Bench.” We have assuredly here 
fallen on a sword that cuts both ways. Make the application to the 
Episcopal Bench a little more general, and what is it but a con- 
demnation of all purely ecclesiastical tribunals. If the two Arch- 
bishops are such poor theologians, and so unfit to be judges, who 
are? and what value are we to attach to their determined protest 
against the late judgment on “ Essays and Reviews”? Or, how 
could Mr. Gladstone be quoted as an authority by those who pro- 
pose that, in future trials for heresy before the Judicial Committee, 
all questions of doctrine should be remitted to the Archbishops 
and Bishops, to be by them “ declared and interpreted for the 
information and guidance of the Committee, and be by them 
applied to the case before them”? We suspect that the damaging 
tendency of this authority was not foreseen by the Association 
when it resolved on publishing this letter. 

But the great fallacy that pervades all Mr. Gladstone’s reasen- 
ings on this subject, and also the arguments of the Hon. Colin 
Lindsay’s pamphlet, is looking on the Church and State as two 
distinct things, between which there is a compact. This we con- 
sider to be an utterly untenable position—a mistake arising from 
identifying the spirituality with the Church, and the temporality 
with the State, and confounding the constitution and laws ofa 
Christian society in its primitive state, before it has become a 
National Church, with those which are consequent on the admis- 
sion of a whole nation into its fellowship, and the adoption of its 
form of Christianity on the national religion. In the former of 
these cases—the Primitive Church—there is a state and a church 
each distinct from the other; and the principle holds good, to 
“render unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s.” But in the latter case—the National 
Church—the State is the Church and the Church is the State, and 
this principle ceases to be any longer applicable to one more than 
to the other. Whatever the actual state or condition of a National 





senters. The “Statute 25 Henry VIII., which “ bestows on the 
Crown,” he observes, “the right of nominating new Bishops to 
vacant sees is contrary to the laws and customs of the Catholic 
Church and this kingdom ;” but he fails to perceive that he be- 
trays the animus which engendered this opinion when he declares 
that the Tudor Sovereigns “left an impress on the Church, in 
which we may this day trace the influence of Cabinet Ministers 
even in the present Episcopate.” These premonitory signals will 
prepare our readers for the character of the particular items of 
Church Emancipation, which Mr. Lindsay sets forth in his “ ‘ Peti- 
tion of Rights’ to be afterwards developed into a ‘ Bill of Rights, 
and subsequently to be converted into a statute of the Realm.” 
First, as to the appointment of Bishops, the Dean and Chapter of 
vacant sees are to be allowed to select three persons for the Epis- 
copal office, out of which the Crown may graciously choose 
one. Here is a leaf taken out of the Pope’s book in his 
appointment of Roman Catholic bishops for Ireland, but which 
his Holiness has latterly treated as dead-letter. It is cer- 
tainly not altogether overthrowing the Royal Supremacy ; but 
there is nothing in it to prevent a refractory Chapter presenting 
to her Majesty three candidates all unacceptable, and equally 
so. Lord Palmerston and the Earl of Shaftesbury would soon 
cease to be the “ bishop-makers” of the day. The next item of 
reform is, that the bishops of new sees shall be elected by the 
clergy and lay communicants of the Church in Synod or Convoca- 
tion; but here it is allowed to the Crown that the appointment 
shall receive its “consent.” The third proposed reform is like 
the inroad of a flood-tide on the ancient domains of the Church— 
deans, canons, and prebendaries, are to be all appointed by the 
bishops in their respective dioceses. The fifth reform confers on 
the episcopate the power of sub-dividing old dioceses, and creating 
new ones, subject, uf course, to the consent of the Crown. The 
Crown in all these cases ceases to be any longer a primary motive 
power, representing the nation and the National Church ; and is 
placed in the subordinate position of ratifying the acts of bishops, 
clergy, and laymen communicants. But the last blow is the hardest 
| and cruellest of all, levelled at the Judicial Committee, and requiring 
that “all questions relating to doctrine, discipline, rites, or cere- 
monies of the Church be remitted to the archbishops and bishops 





Church may be, its theory plainly is that every individual member 
of the nation is a Christian, and a Christian member of that Church. 


“State” and “ Church” are .conventional terms of a not very | 
‘philosophically accurate language, used as the equivalents of 


“the spirituality” and “ the temporality ;” but in their juxta- 
position, in connection with the national religion, they have been 
the source of endless confusion and perplexity. The spirituality 
may be the clergy, and the temporality the laity; but the 
State is the Church and the Church is the State; the com- 
prehension of the one is exactly, and throughout, equal to 


the comprehension of the other. Such is at least the theory, | 


whatever, in practice, may be the toleration allowed as to 
Dissent and other forms of religion. The expression, therefore, 
“State and Church,” however sanctified by ancient usage, is a 
contradiction, or, at least, a pleonasm, and must be avoided by all 
who would have clear ideas on the subject. The State and the 
Church, in England, are identical. And it is thence only that the 
apparent anomaly can be accounted for, that Parliament legislates 
for the Church, and that ecclesiastical supremacy is in the Sove- 
reign, and that Convocation, as a mere segment of the Church— 
not its sole representative organ—is sometimes called into counsel 
as an adviser. Hence also the folly and the mistake of looking on 
those who, for the time, remain attached to the doctrines and 
discipline of the Church-State or State-Church, as her only mem- 


bers, as if the rest of the nation had no interest in her; and | 
conceiving that these members alone, by any organization of synods | 


or Convocations, could legislate for her, as the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference does for that denomination of Christians. The Church 
of England being national, can only be legislated for by the 
nation. This is not Erastianism—it would hold as good for a 
republic as fora monarchy. Thence may also be made clear the 
whole auestion of Church property—how it belongs to the nation, 
and is yet, for the time, only enjoyed by those who adhere to their 
attachment to the national religion. Dissent excludes the Dis- 
senter from his present enjoyment of his Church rights, but not 


from the rights themselves. And so likewise could no party in | 


the Church—High, Broad, or Low, or all together—have a right, 
by self-constituted legislation, to contract the bases of doctrine and 
discipline on which the Church by Acts of Parliament stands. 
This may be a disadvantage, or it may be an advantage, to the 


free development of the Christian religion ; but it is, neverthe- | 
less, the essential condition on which a State Church only can | 


exist. 

If these views of a State Church be correct, the scheme set 
forth in the Hon. Colin Lindsay’s pamphlet for “the Emancipa- 
tion of the Church of England necessary for these times,” becomes 


the veriest dream imaginable. After two long ay; expended | 


on fixing the respective divine prerogatives of the Church and 
the State, and curtailing the dimensions of the Royal Supremacy, 
in which a far more sacerdotal line of argument than was in Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter is adopted, Mr. Lindsay comes to the pith and 
marrow of the boon he would confer on the English nation. The 
same fallacy appears everywhere, of two organizations—State and 
Church—existing side by side, between which there has been, 
but should not be, a compact, and speaking of not rendering unto 
Cesar, &c., as if Churchmen were only a denomination of Dis- 


of the four provinces, to be by them synodically declared, inter- 
preted, and shewed for the information and guidance of the 
| Judicial Committee, and by them applied to the case before them.” 
Such is the Hon. Colin Lindsay’s projected “ Concordat” between 
the Church and State of England. The last clause is the crown- 
ing climax. It leaves the Royal Supremacy but the shadow of its 
former self, reduces it to a nullity, and converts the lay judges on 
the Judicial Committee into mere passive recipients of the decisions 
of the Episcopate, to be by them “ applied” to the cases before 
| them, and penally carried into execution. After what we have 
said on the identity of England’s Church with England’s people, it 
is unnecessary that we should add a single word more to show 
how inapplicable such a scheme is to this country, whatever be its 
| fitness for introduction into the famous regions of Utopia. 








THE APPROPRIATION OF CHURCH SITTINGS. 


In our remarks, a few weeks ago, on the Archbishop of York's 
speech on Church Extension, at Sheffield, we pointed out the great 
obstacle which the present law of church sittings opposes to making 
our churches perfectly free and open to every comer. That obstacle 
arises from the fact that a parishioner can call on the clfurch- 
wardens to allot sittings to him and his family proportionate to 
their rank and numbers; and if the churchwardens neglect to 
make the allotment, he can take an action against them, im the 
ecclesiastical courts, to compel them. This statement has been 
contradicted on the authority of Professor Burroughs, of Oxford, 
backed by those of the late Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
House of Lords’ Committee of 1858. The Archbishop is repor 
to have told the parishioners of West Malling that “ the free an 
unappropriated character of the seats for ever is the law of the 
Church, and requires a faculty to set it aside, not to establish it 
The common right of the parishioners to the body of the church, 
the Lords’ Committee declared, “ could not be lawfully defeated 
by any permanent appropriation of particular places.” And then, 
interpreting these authorities rather hastily and erroneously, 
Professor Burroughs asks :—‘ Granted that it is the duty of the 
churchwardens to provide a seat for every parishioner, who cat 
_ prove that this obligation extends further than for the particular 
_ service at which the parishioner presents himself?” The issue 
raised is a simple one ; and we shall now show that the Professor 
is mistaken, and that the obligation docs extend beyond the 
_ particular service” referred to. 
| First of all, we admit the authorities on which the Professor 
' relies. The particular appropriation of seats which the late Arch- 
| bishop of Canterbury had in view is that which is illegal without 
a faculty, but, with it, is attached to some house in the pa 
and may be sold by the proprietor to its next tenant or purchase, 
if he reside in the parish ; and this is also the “ permanent appro 
priation” to which the Lords Committee referred. The ordinary 
allotment of seats by the churchwardens to parishioners could not 
have been intended ; for, were we to believe it had beem, W® 
should conclude that these authorities spoke in ignorance. 
that, it is plainly evident, they did not. We shall, therefore, here 
state the law of ey for the old parish churches built previous 


_ the Church Building and Endowing Act (58 Geo. III. c. 45) of 18185 
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and then further show how, and under what conditions, the churches 
since built come under its provisions. 

First of all, that a parishioner has a right to have a sitting allo- 
cated to him, and power to make the churchwardens allocate it, is 
evident from the case of Walter v. Gunner and Drury, church- 
wardens of the parish of Teddington, in which the defendants were 
called on “to show cause why they had not seated, or caused to be 
seated, the plaintiff and his family in the parish church, according 


to their rank and condition, he being a principal parishioner, and | 


having duly applied to be so seated.” The churchwardens urged 
in justification that there was not room in the church; but the 


plea, on an examination of the facts, was disallowed by the Court, | 
and judgment was given for the plaintiff. This case alone estab- | 
results are certainly very satisfactory in a financial point of view, 


lishes our assertion, and falls in with the opinion of Sir J. Fuller, 
in Fuller v. Lane, “‘ that the general duty of churchwardens is to 


look to the general accommodation of parishioners, consulting as 


far as may be that of all the inhabitants. The parishioners have 
to be seated according to their rank and station ; but the church- 
wardens must not overlook the claims of all to be seated, if space 
can be afforded them. Accordingly they are bound not to accom- 
modate the higher classes beyond their real want.” By these two 
cases their own point is so far established that a parishioner must 
be accommodated with a sitting, and that, moreover, the accom- 
modation must be according to his “ rank and station.” 


But on what ground do we maintain, against Professor Burroughs, | 


that this allotment must be for more than “the particular service 
at which the parishioner presents himself?” Simply because it would 
be ludicrous to suppose a parishioner taking an action against 
churchwardens for not accommodating him for one particular 
service. It is a permanent sitting he requires—not permanent as 
a faculty would make it, but permanent from Sunday to Sunday, 
until some new arrangements to be made in the church would 
require that a change should be made, and he take another seat or 
pew, to be held also as an allotment, as the former was. In this 
case, the churchwardens could force him to make the change, which 
they could not do as to the “permanent appropriation” which a 
faculty makes, But that this allotment is for a much longer time 
than from Sunday to Sunday, is further evident from the right 
which it confers on a parishioner “against a stranger.” Inter- 
ference with these allotments once made is described in legal 
language as a “ Perturbation of seats ;” and the law declares (see 
Rogers's “ Ecclesiastical Law,” p. 173) that such perturbation is a 
ground of suit against the disturber, the churchwardens alone being 
excepted, who, it seems, may go into any alloted seate We think, 
therefore, that, as regards the old parish churches, we have made 
perfectly good our own ground and answered Professor Burroughs’ 
challenge, “‘ Who can prove that this obligation extends beyond the 
particular service at which the parishioner presents himself ?” 
Having established our point as to the old churches, but a few 
words more will dispose of the new. By the Church Building and 
Endowing Act of 58 Geo. IV. c. 45, it is provided that, in churches 
which are supported by pew-rents, one-sixth of the sittings be free 
for “the use of the poor.” If the church be, besides, maintained 
in any way by charch-rates, the free seats must amount to a fifth. 
But, should a sufficient permanent endowment be at any time after 
provided for the support of the clergymen and the maintenance of 
the church, then pew-rents are to cease entirely, and seats to be 
disposed of by the churchwardens, as in the old parish churches. 
Further still, by the Church Endowment Act (14 & 15 Vict. ec. 97), 
which empowers the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to endow churches 
permanently, all churches receiving aid from them must be free, 
and come under the law of the old parish churches. We see, then, 
what the precise obstacle is which the law opposes to having such 
churches as the Archbishop of York desires to establish in Sheffield, 
and the Bishop of London in his diocese—perfectly free and un- 

















appropriated. It may be that the free system is the best, though | 


we entertain serious doubts as to its practicability generally. 
We acknowledge that the appropriation or allotment system 
does introduce into our churches the objectionable distinction 
between the rich and poor; but we do not see how that evil—if it 


be such—can be entirely prevented. In any case, we must not | 


deceive ourselves by asserting a freedom of church accommodation | 
| These changes have the approval of the several bishops concerned, 


which does not exist, and is plainly unattainable until a change is 
first effected in the state of the law. 








THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S LIVINGS. 


Wnuarever opinion may be formed of the principle involved in 
the Lord Chancellor’s Act of last session for the Augmentation of 


Benefices, the results for the short time it has been in operation are | 


a$ encouraging as they are remarkable. If it tend in any degree to 
increase the present simoniacal traffic in next presentations, this 
difficulty will now be completely surmounted, and tender clerical 
consciences relieved, by the happy ambiguity in which the pro- 
posed new form of declaration against simony will envelope that 
word. His lordship stated in the House of Peers on Tuesday that 
sixty-three advowsons had been sold under the provisions of the 
Act, and that the total sum realized was £113,129. Of these, 
three sold under the 23rd and 24th sections produced £10,520. 

educting this latter sum from the former, we have £102,609 as the 
average purchase-money of the remaining sixty ; and when it is 
remembered that the majority of these livings are of small yearly 
value, the fact becomes patent that the sale has been a most pro- 
fitable one for the Church. These large figures are plainly to be 
@ccounted for on the supposition that the purchasers are local pro- 
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prietors, interested in the spiritual welfare of these parishes, and 
likely further to increase their endowments. Then, as to the uses 
to be made of this purchase-money, the £102,609 realized by the 
sixty livings is to be applied to the augmentation of these livings 
solely, while the remaining £10,520 is devoted to the increase of 
small livings generally in the gift of the Chancellor. And then, as 
to the application of this latter sum, the results are as gratifying 
as the sale itself. To the augmentation of eight small benefices 
£300 has been applied ; and in every case this has been met by 
an equivalent from other sources. A sum of £500 has been appro- 
priated for parsonage houses, an equivalent being in that case also 
provided ; and £5,600 has moreover been conditionally promised 
under pending schemes of augmentation or improvement. These 


as tangible proofs of an increasing vitality in the Church ; and, as 
Simony, in its old sense, is fairly on the way to be no longer a sin, 
we think Lord Westbury may be warmly congratulated for the 
brilliant results which have attended his late Church legislation. 








CONVOCATION. 


THE proceedings of Convocation commenced on Tuesday, with a 
manifestation of dignity and good sense which promises well for 
its deliberations during the session. The first subject brought 
under the notice of the Upper House, in the form of a petition 
from some influential laymen, was “ Lay Agency in the Church.” 
The Bishop of London, in presenting the petition, observed that it 
had reference to a report on lay agency which a committee, of 
which he had been chairman, had laid before their lordships. After 
a preamble, and the usual compliments as to the “care and 
wisdom, prudence and moderation,” with which their deliberations 
had been conducted, the petitioners prayed that Convocation would 
encourage the promoters of “‘ parochial associations,” and appoint 
a committee of bishops to prepare needful books for the guidance 
of laymen in conducting religious services with the sanction of 
their diocesans and the clergy. This was, in fact, the substance of 
the petition, which further pointed out to their lordships’ House 
the great advantage which would accrue from this lay co-operation 
in promoting a better and a larger sympathy between the clergy 
and both Houses of Parliament. As the report of the committee 
on which this lay prayer was based has yet to be referred to the 
consideration of another committee, the petition was, of course, 
ordered to lie on the table. Whether Convocation will be able to 
agree in issuing a series of books of this kind, which High, Broad, 
and Low Church laymen can agree to use, is a matter on which 
very serious doubts may be entertained ; but time will establish 
the possibility or impossibility of the scheme. 

The new canon on Baptism was also a matter on which some 
information was required by their lordships. But here the intelli- 
gence was of a kind calculated to throw the House into a state of 
trepidation, lest a fate should be awaiting it not unlike that of the 
synodical condemnation, in Queen Anne's reign, of Whiston’s 
heresies. The Archbishop of Canterbury had, indeed, conveyed 
the canon to Sir George Grey ; but as yet there were no signs of 
the Queen’s approval; and accordingly the Upper House have 
agreed to an address to the Queen, respectfully jogging her 
Majesty’s memory. 

The most interesting subject, however, which was discussed, was 
the increase of the Episcopate. In a very able address, the Bishop 
of Oxford pointed out the necessity of having some arrangements 
to relieve the Bishop of Winchester of a large portion of the popu- 
lation of London, in his diocese on the south of the Thames. In 
order to effect this, he proposed that the diocese of Rochester should 
be prolonged on the south side of the river, so that the south- 
ward portion of the see of Winchester might be added to it ; and 
that then the portion of Rochester on the north side of the river, 


| with St. Albans as the episcopal centre, should be constituted a 


new diocese, extending over Hertfordshire and Essex. A new see 
also at Southwell would materially relieve the dioceses of Lincoln 
and Lichfield ; and another at Bodmin or Truro would satisfy the 
claims, so long put forward, for a new bishopric for Cornwall. 


including the Bishop of London, and there can be little doubt that 
they are extremely desirable. But here again comes the Govern- 
ment extinguisher; for the Archbishop of Canterbury has to 
announce that, as to Cornwall, the application has been made in 
vain, on the ground that the “‘ penny post and the facilities of rail- 
way travelling have made up for the large areas and the advancing 
increase of population of the old dioceses.” 

In the Lower House, the deliberations were not of equal interest 
with the above. Two gravamina were brougbt forward by the 
Dean of Westminster, relative to the late synodical condemnation 
of “ Essays and Reviews,” desiring that they might be carried to 
the Upper House. The proceedings by which that judgment was 
arrived at were condemned as illegal, and the judgment itself as 
invalid, not being ratified by the Crown. But in both cases the 
Dean’s object was defeated, and these burdensome complaints 
referred to the Committee of gravamina. The debate on the Burial 
Service was resumed from its adjournment of last session, the only 
remarkable feature of which was the recommendation, by the Dean 
of Canterbury, of some “ private system of discipline, to be sup- 
ported (in each diocese) by the bishop, and protected from private 
malice.” What this wonderful remedy for the defects of that service, 
“ protected from private malice,” is, it would bafile, we suspect, the 
whole Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, from the gram- 
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matical structure of the words of the report, to divine ; and so, for 
a right conception of its merits we must await the Dean's own 
proper exposition. 








CHRISTIAN UNION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE * LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—Allow me a little space for a few important extracts in con- 
nection with the sensible conclusions of the LoNDON REVIEW, on the 
proposals of the Bishop of Salisbury for Christian Union. 

Setting aside all those means of Divine agency which lie beyond the 
range of human reckoning, one might almost assert that either a 
great heathen persecution, which, in the present age and state of the 
world is almost impossible, or a great atheistical persecution, highly 
improbable for at any rate some centuries to come, would be neces- 
sary to force the various churches and sects of Christendom to 
cohesion. 

To take but a portion of them, with whom we are more immediately 
concerned. First, let us look at the Roman Catholic Church. 

Many very good and very great men have entertained a hope that, 
as the cankers of what we deem to be false doctrine made only 
gradually and singly their inroads on the Church of Rome, so gradually 
and one by one they may be eliminated from her. I shall quote only 
two of the greatest and best of these writers, and at the same time the 
most learned and charitable. 

Hooker evidenly cherished this hope :— 


** With Rome we dare not communicate concerning sundry of her 
gross and grievous abominations. Yet, touching those main parts of 
Christian truth wherein they constantly still persist, we gladly acknow- 
ledge’ them to be of the family of Jesus Christ; and our hearty prayer 
unto God Almighty is, that, being conjoined so far forth with them, 
they may at the length (if it be His will) so yield to frame and reform 
themselves, that no distraction remain in anything, but that we all may 
with one heart and one mouth glorify God, the Father of our Lord and 
Saviour, whose Church we are.”—LEccl. Pol., Book iii. 


I might add a somewhat similar passage from Book iv. 

The same hope, in spite of long delayed fulfilment, was entertained 
by Dr. Arnold, encouraged by the moderated aspect of Romanism in 
some countries, and by the varying Roman Catholic catechisms of 
Valladolid and Rheims :— 


‘There will not be many direct conversions—not many who will 
say, in so many words, that they abjure the errors of Popery..... 
But, although direct renunciations of the Roman Catholic tenets are 
likely to be few, yet the general approximation of those tenets to the 
faith of Protestants are likely to be considerable.””— Arnold: Miscel- 
lanies (Christian Duty of Conceding Roman Catholic Claims). 


To these sanguine hopes, Whately, a kindred spirit, acceded, and in 
accordance with them endeavoured to act. Now comes the answer. 
After living at peace for about twenty years side by side with the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop Murray, he suddenly finds himself con- 
fronted, and his plans of common national religious education thwarted 
by the Roman Catholic Archbishop Cullen, Murray’s successor, and 
the Roman Catholic community bristling with its old hostility. 

To the learning, hope, and charity of the men I have named, let us 
take, as another answer, the promulgation of the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception, and, as a third answer, the publication of the recent 
Encyclical letter in France—a fact which alone would nullify a great 
part of Arnold’s argument as regards the real disposition of the 
Romish Church. We have here Rome in her doctrinal and dogmatical, 
in her political and in her practical bearings. 

The shrewdness and keen foresight of Thomas Fuller is shown 
remarkably in the following passage :— 


“Sure they light on a labour in vain who seek to make a bridge of 
reconciliation over the péya yaoua between Papists and Protestants ; 
for though we go ninety-nine steps, they, I mean their Church, will 
not come one to give us a meeting; and as for the offers of Clara and 
private men (besides that they seem to be more in the nature of baits 


than of gifts), they may make large proffers without any commission 


to treat, and so the Romish Church is not bound to pay their promises. | ra 
’ a4 P | Corpus Christi in the Great Nave of St. Peter’s,’ No. 38. Anyone 


In Merionethshire, in Wales, there are high mountains whose hanging 

tops come so close together, that shepherds on the tops of several 

hills may audibly talk together, yet it will be a day’s journey for their 

bodies to meet, so vast is the hollowness of the valleys between them. 

Thus, upon sound search, shall we find a grand distance and remote- 

ae between Popish and Protestant tenets,” &c.—Holy and Profane 
ate. 








against us as in the days when Hammond and Baxter were set to bring 
about a union, at the instigation of the moderate Church party. 

Take a late notorious instance of a man who has an immense 
* following.” 

In former days, the Paul of Dissent (I adopt the term “ without 
prejudice”) “rebuked,” indeed, the Peter of the Church “ to his face,” 
on a matter of ceremony in some degree involving faith, and said that 
he was “to be blamed,” and departed from him. The present Paul 
of Dissent, represented by Mr. Spurgeon, takes a far less Christian 
course, telling his hearers and the whole Christian Church, as far as 
in him lies, that Peter is an utterly discreditable character—an entire] 


dishonest and untrustworthy person—so doing his utmost to cut down - 


the bridge of reconciliation. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, J. F. B. 








FINE ARTS. 


DAVID ROBERTS’S PICTURES AND SKETCHES. 


A very interesting exhibition has been arranged by the executors. 
of the late David Roberts, of all the works left in his studio at 
the time of his death, both finished and unfinished. The gallery 
of the Institute of Architects, in Conduit-street, is completely 
filled with this collection, which is certainly an extraordinary 
monument of the painter’s active life, and of the artistic spirit 
and enterprise that led him to travel, with pencil in hand, 
half over the world, from his native city, the “ Modern Athens,” 
to the ancient ruined cities of Egypt. If David Roberts had done 
nothing else but trace for us, after his manner, the track of 
civilization from the pyramid tombs of the mighty Pharaohs and 
their “solemn temples,” that still threaten to last out mortality in 
the old home of our race, the sacred places of Palestine, to the 
“corgeous palaces” of the Alhambra, and the old castles of the 
Moors in Spain, the Gothic splendours of medizval architecture, 
and the rivalling beauties of the modern church style of St. 
Peter’s at Rome and St. Paul’s in London, he would deserve a 
high position as a descriptive artist. If he had never painted a 
poetic subject, he would have amply merited the gratitude of that 
immense proportion of the public who learn more from seeing 
what places and things are like than from endless descriptions by 
book and map. A large proportion of these sketches, it is satis- 
factory to know, have long been doing good service in the form of 
lithographs, with descriptions. The more strictly pictorial works. 
of the artist, chiefly fine decorated interiors of cathedrals, and 
which undoubtedly have a rank in poetic painting, are not fully 
done justice to in this collection. They are scattered far and 
wide in the private galleries of the country ; and we may fairly 
say of them that in this class of art they are the highest examples. 
Into the arduous study of subject-painting, Roberts never ventured. 
He was modest in the appreciation of his own natural gifts, and 
knew precisely where his power lay. His figures are always con- 
sidered as accessories, just as we see was the case with Canaletto, 
with Richard Wilson, and with Turner ; all the figures they intro- 
duced were mere dabs of colour to give the broad contrast between 
the forms of the landscape or the architectural interior, and to 
complete the scheme of colour upon which the picture was designed. 
Roberts, as we see in this exhibition, did not neglect the study of 
the figure from his simply picturesque point of view: to s 
of any one of these studies of figures and groups would be absurd. 
But this, it must be borne in mind, was precisely the purpose of his 
art, and therefore by no means one to be criticized on any other 
side. He had his power over figures and perhaps few except 
figure draughtsmen would have succeeded so well as he did im 
filling the great Piazza of St. Mark at Venice with Austrian soldiers, 
and making them all kneel and salute the procession of the host as- 
it passed through the Piazza; or in another large work of his, of 
which a bold sketch appears in this collection—‘ The Procession of 


will confirm the truth of the painter in his representing a vast 
interior like this, glowing with colour, and alive with crowds of 
splendid figures, with a certain misty and vague indistinctness- 


_ In this appropriate treatment a rich harmony is spread over the 


Though every man of charity and reflection is far more disposed to | 
| and truly so, from the general impression, without labouring to 


sympathize with such men as Hooker, Arnold, and Whately in their 


wishes, than with those who from time to time are congratulating | 


themselves on what they call the approaching destruction of the 
Romish Church, without having formed any definite idea of what is 
to become of existing Romanists, still we cannot help seeing that, as 
to a coalescence of the Anglican and Romish Churches, without end- 
less concession on our part, Fuller has shown himself the wisest man 
of the four. 

The case with regard to the Dissenters is more hopeful (though the 
very High Church party are not particularly anxious to conciliate 
them): not that any large Dissenting bodies, in statu, are likely to 
join us, but some of the smaller sects (I might, perhaps, be allowed 
to instance the Society of Friends) seem to have been losing of late 
much of their esprit de corps ; and the ultimate tendency of all Dissent 
is still to divide. From these shatterings and subdivisions, the English 
Church, by the attraction of the larger body, is likely to gain flakes 
and fragments, and not merely, as in the cases of conversion from 
Romanism, individual atoms. Every trifling concession ou the part of 
the Anglican Church would be likely indefinitely to increase these 
gleanings. 


The feeling of the larger masses of dissent is, I fear, quite as strong | 


a _ SE 


picture, which is more suggestive of the scene after it is past, just 
as we remember and hear again the swelling sound of fine choruses 
when the air of a single voice is lost and forgotten, He painted, 


put in particular faces and figures. The point in art is one of some 
interest, because we see men of very great ability expending years 
upon painting great assemblages, perhaps of some public festival, 
or some courtly pageant, in which we recognise either every 
character of the racecourse or the fair, studied minutely for the 
model (not always the life), or identify every personage taking part 
in the ceremony. The stiffness and formality in works of this kind 
place them rather at the bottom of the scale in historical painting, 
while the more generalizing treatment of similar subjects by 
Roberts raises the picturesque beauty of a fine interior, occupl 
with rich-coloured groups of figures, far above the level of merely 
accurate architectural representation. It is this touch of poetic 
feeling which generally distinguishes these works of David Roberts- 
He sacrifices or neglects detail, where Pugin, equally remarkable as 
a sketcher, puts in every possible point visible, and overlooks 
picturesque beauty. : 
Roberts, however, as we see throughout these works of his studio, 
painted too much upon a certain theory of colour, by whieh he 
allowed himself to indulge his taste for grey more than is quite 10 
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accordance with the variety to be observed in nature. He sketched 
with pencil rapidly, and then laid in the whole in blue-grey, upon 
which he worked the deeper shadows in browns of different depths, 
touching in warm lights on prominent objects, and adding a few 
bright bits of positive colour, perhaps, in the foreground. It is 
well to observe the mannerism in all this; for though it contributed 
to the ease with which he worked and thus painted such an extra- 
ordinary number of pictures, it inevitably led to a neglect of that 
exact truth in every respect which should be adhered to. We 
would rather see pictures which convince us at once of the charac- 
teristic nature of the things and places, than those which first 
tell at a glance the name of the artist. We find it, for example, 
somewhat hard to believe that the colour and texture of the stones 
of the Great Pyramids or the Sphynx is precisely like those of 
the notorious stone of the Houses of Parliament. Looking, again, 
at the drawings of the colossal wall statue of the Temple of Aboo 
Simbel, we are struck with the extremely comic expression of these 
giants which the artist, not perceiving the true Egyptian physiog- 
nomy, has given to the heads. We mention these points, not to 
detract from the value and interest of Roberts's sketches, which were 
made nearly twenty years ag», but to let artists who travel see 
that to make one perfectly accurate drawing is more worth 
the toil and risk of their enterprise than a full portfolio of what 
the Italians call “ ricordi.” Roberts was elected to the Academy 
chiefly on the merit of his pictures of the East, which were cer- 
tainly his most poetic, and at the same time most truthful, works. 
There are, however, none of his finest pictures in this exhibition ; 
and this is much to be regretted, especially as there would have 
been small difficulty in obtaining for the purpose at least some 
of them. The exhibition would then have appeared as a One 
Master Exhibition, like those of the works of Etty, Ross, and 
Mulready, which the Society of Arts arranged, and the public would 
have gained a more complete idea of the painter’s powers. 

The Eastern Studies here, which are in oil, are by far the best 
examples of the artist’s power in rendering natural effects of sky 
and water, and the glaring sunlight upon the mountains. These 
are left pure as they were done on the spot, while in many of the 
water-colour drawings we suspect a good deal of touching-up must 
have been added away from the spot. 

It would be impossible to attempt even to enter into the merits 
of all the more finished pictures in this exhibition, consisting of no 
less than 873 works. Amongst the oil pictures—few of which are so 
highly finished, however, as those he usually painted—we noticed 
a large “ Interior of the Church of St. Gomar, at Lierre, Belgium,” 
and another of “S. Jacques, at Antwerp ;” two or three richly-toned 
interiors of the beautiful old Roslyn Chapel ; two of the “ Nave of 
S. Peter's,” very sketchy works, and rather exaggerated ; none, 
unfortunately, of S. Paul’s interior, which he might have painted 
better than the boasted “ Basilica of Rome ;’ several sketches of 
the Thames, and the “ New Gothic Houses of Parliament,” not 
particularly successful, and by no means so good as the series of 
drawings of London and the Thames. A large composition, or sort 
of Restoration of Ancient Rhodes, with the famous Colossus striding 
across the harbour mouth, cannot be regarded as one of the painter’s 
successes, though it shows great spirit, and some genuine love for 
the subject. 
ip The more finished of the drawings of the East are (244) 

Baalbec,” (276) “Edfon,” (281) “ Edfon ”—a very fine drawing, 
taken from under the shadow of the massive stonework, and looking 
across to other parts of the temple, shining under the clear sunlight 
of Egypt. (321) “ Cairo—Bazaar of the Silk Mercers,” is also an 
admirable drawing, with the figures better drawn than usual, and 
the whole colouring richer and more vigorous than in most of his 
works, which is generally too slight and delicate—wanting in the 
finer reflexes of colour. Some of the views of streets and churches in 
the old towns of France and Belgium which Roberts visited, to 
sketch, in company with his friends, Louis and Charles Haghe, are 
pleasing, and remarkable for picturesque treatment. By no means 
the least interesting work sketched in this gallery isthe sort of “ Liber 
V eritatis” which Roberts kept written up, with small sketches in 
pen and ink of all his pictures, with names of the owners who 
commissioned them, the sums he was paid for each of them, and 
Sometimes the time occupied in painting them. In looking over 
them, we remarked that pictures painted for very moderate sums, 
which have since been sold by auction, realized enormous profits 
for their possessors. To one sketch was attached a note, saying he 

painted this for the Rev. John White, of Bonchurch, in place of 
an old daub that used to annoy me.” The catalogue informs us 











that the exhibition is a selection made by the family of the late | 


Mr. Roberts, and thtat the proceeds of the exhibition will be handed 
— to the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution and the Artists’ 
Senevolent Fund, of which Mr. Roberts was a warm supporter. 
oa greater proportion, however, of the pictures are to be sold at 
Messrs, Christie & Manson’s, in May. The sale of the pictures 
wa no doubt, realize a large sum ; and we only hope the proceeds 
named, to which, as the preface of the catalogue tells rather osten- 
tatiously, the late Mr. Roberts was “ a liberal subscriber.” 








MUSIC. 


aoe ER the clumsy coarseness of “Constance,” Mr. Frank Mori's 
iver Sprite,” produced at the Royal English Opera last Thursday 
week, is an agreeable relief. Although not possessing any of that 


< 


national or individual distinction to English music, Mr. Mori’s 
little opera yet displays occasional touches of vivacity and impulse 
which at least prevent it from being tiresome; while it is alto- 
gether free from that heavy vulgarity which has too frequently 
characterized the recent productions of native genius. The book, 
adapted by Mr. George Linley from a French source, is too 
crowded with characters, and the incidents and action are not 
sufficiently obvious and simple for a one-act trifle, the proper style 
of which is lightness and transparency rather than melodramatic 
romanticism. The successful young opera-singer seeking refuge in 
the country from the persecutions of an unwelcome suitor, and in- 
dulging in her vocal art during her rambles, and thereby giving 
rise to a report of the river being haunted by a sprite (a kind of 


Undine); her discovery by her accepted lover (the tenor of the 


local opera troupe), with the usual clearing away of doubts and 
jealousies, and the inevitable happy ending,—such a subject might 
have served for operatic purposes in a work of greater length and 
more development, but in the present instance is wanting in that 
clearness and neatness which belong properly to the miniature 
form of the operetta. Mr. Mori’s music has also, occasionally, 
the fault of being cast in somewhat too pretentious a form for 
the character of the work—as though he had had the proportions 
of the grand opera in view rather than that slight and sketchy 
style proper to a one-act trifle. His tendency is decidedly 
towards the French school, and he accordingly indulges fre- 
quently in the strongly-marked dance rhythm which so largely 
characterizes that style. There is, however, about much of his 
music a continuity that is refreshing after the patchwork to which 
we have lately been accustomed in English opera, and that implies 
more earnest thought than the customary tacking together of shreds 
and refuse of all sorts—the rags, in fact, of musical composition. 
In the introductory chorus and following concerted scene, there 
are some instances of effective contrast between the vocal passages 
and those figurative orchestral details which give a special interest 
to instrumentation. The song in which the fisherman Pouliguen 
(Mr. Weiss) describes the supposed River Sprite is based on a lively 
dance subject not quite suited to the voice and style of the singer, 
who, however, gave it with very good effect. The drinking chorus, 
“Come, fill up one cup,” one of the few instances in the opera of a 
reflection of the German style, reminds us somewhat of the bold 
melodic forms of Weber. The rustic song by Louise (Madame 
Florence Lancia), with incidental crackings of her whip, scarcely 
realizes its intended character. Her grand scena, divided into 
four portions of recitative, andante, and allegro, is another instance 
of Germanism altogether out of place amid the general pervading 
French tone of the musfc. There is nothing special about the 
ballad for Victor (Mr. George Perren); but the quintet “ What 
rash assurance,” contains some clever writing, especially towards 
the climax, which is spirited and’dramatic. The duet for Louise 
and Victor, the song for the manager of the Opera Company (Mr. 
Aynsley Cooke), Louise’s “ Romance,” and the short final chorus, 
may all pass without special note. Indeed, we have already implied 
that there is nowhere any sign of original invention or special 
power in any portion of the work ; but its general liveliness, its 
freedom from vulgarity, and frequent touches of very effective 
instrumentation, raise it somewhat above the low level of recent 
productions of the kind. The performance was generally good, 
Madame Lancia being especially remarkable for the brilliancy and 
neatness of her vocalization. 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s first concert, on Thursday week, presented 
a programme interesting enough to those of the old school to whom 
ballads, glees, and madrigals are all-sufficient ; but, considering 
the high merits of Mr. Leslie’s choir, and the special position 
which it has deservedly obtained, we could wish for at least one 
work of greater importance and higher artistic value in each even- 
ing’s selection—such, indeed, as we used to hear at former concerts 
of this institution. The singing of the choir on this occasion was 
characterized by all that purity of tone, truth of intonation, and 
contrast of light and shade, which have always distinguished it 
from the coarser style of larger bodies of professional choristers. 
Besides several specimens of the genuine old madrigal, a modern 
imitation thereof by Mr. Pearsall was introduced—* Lay a gar- 
land on her hearse”—in which the peculiar characteristics of the 
style are reproduced with great felicity. This form, however, with 
its rude diatonic progressions, was so thoroughly wrought out in 
its own day, that all such reproductions are mistaken applications 
of talent. It is like the attempt to revive the Elizabethan diction 
in dramatic literature, or to give medizval reality to fiction by 
the copious use of epithets such as “ gramercy,” “ by our hali- 
dome,” and such like stereotyped expressions. The periods which 


| produced such strongly-marked characteristics are passed away, 


| productions of the time, not in modern imitations. 


nor can we revive their life—we must look for its illustration in 
Mr. Sims 


Reeves being unable to appear as promised, was replaced by Mr. 
Cummings, who is deservedly growing in favour with the public. 


is exhibition may add to the funds of the excellent charities | The vocal selection was agreeably varied by the clever victin playing 


of Herr Strauss. 

The Musical Society held its first trial of new orchestral works 
at the Hanover-square Rooms on Wednesday evening, when 
symphonies, by Messrs. O’Leary and Gadsby ; a pianoforte solo, 
with orchestral accompaniments, composed and performed by that 


| clever amateur, Miss A. M. Smith; and overtures, by Messrs. 


originality or specialty of style which is still wanting to give | 


F. Archer and J. L. Summers, were brought forward. As the 
occasion, however, was not public, all comment on these produc- 
tions may well be reserved until they find their way into a concert 
programme, should such be the fate of any of them. 
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THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Wuie the present style of sugary dramatic criticism prevails, 
dramatic critics and audiences can hardly complain when they 
are insulted by being summoned to the most imperfect perform- 
ances. A farce was produced at the new Royalty Theatre on 
Monday night, called “Cousin Adonis,” in which the author did 
little and the actors less to provide an intellectual entertainment. 
The piece—a very poor one—was acted as if it had never been 
rehearsed ; the prompter’s voice was hardly ever silent, and the 
two chief ladies mispronounced the words which they caught from 
this industrious officer ina way that would have disgraced a third- 
class charity school. The audience were patient, as they nearly 
always are, and all the actors would doubtless have been called 
before the curtain if this slovenly performance had occurred earlier 
in the evening. 

Miss Bateman’s indisposition still continues, and Mr. Webster 
will therefore appear next Monday in a drama—most probably in 
“Masks and Faces.” The scenery of the “Workmen of Paris” 
has gone to the country with a company under the direction of 
Mr. Phillips. Mr. Phelps will also appear at Drury Lane, on the 
same night, as “ Cardinal Richelieu”—one of his best embodi- 
ments. 

The morning performance of Sir E. B. Lytton’s play of “ Money,” 
at Drury Lane on Monday last, forthe benefit of the Royal Gen- 
eral Theatrical Fund, was hardly a financial success. The weather 
was bad, and the organization was not good, but the comedy was 
well acted. The following was the exceptionally strong cast of 
characters :—Alfred Evelyn, Mr. Creswick; Captain Dudley 
Smooth, Mr. Walter Lacy ; Sir Benjamin Stout, Mr. Buckstone ; 
Graves, Mr. B. Webster; Sir Frederick Blunt, Mr. W. Farren ; 
Sir John Vesey, Mr. Chippendale ; Lord Glossmore, Mr. Parselle ; 
Old Member, Mr. Rogers ; Lady Franklin, Mrs. Alfred Wigan ; 
Clara Douglass, Mrs. Charles Matthews; and Georgina Vesey, 
Miss Nelly Moore. Mr. Alfred Wigan was originally announced 
to play Evelyn, but when the time came he was taken ill, and Mr. 
Creswick had to supply his place. 

Commodore Nutt has returned to St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, 
bringing with him Miss Minnie Warren, General Tom Thumb, 
and the general’s wife and baby. Commodore Nutt is a far better 
actor than the general, and he sings his songs with genuine 
humour. 

Blondin is compelled once more to take to rope-dancing for a 
living, having lost his fortune by an unfortunate speculation 
and a too trusting disposition. He appears nightly at the Agricul- 
tural Hall. 

The theatrical monopolists are still actively engaged in prose- 
cuting managers who play unlicensed plays in licensed theatres, 
and unlicensed plays in unlicensed theatres. Mr. Chatterton, of 
Drury Lane, has taken out a summons against Mr. Morton for a 
“ghost” pantomime at Canterbury Hall, and Mr. Horace Wigan 
has gone as far as Bayswater in search of illegal entertainments, 
and has found a single operetta in that neighbourhood which has 
not paid the regulation guinea to Mr. Donne. Mr. Horace Wigan 
has promptly summoned the manager who caused the operetta to 
be represented for hire. 

An association has been formed to procure an amendment of 
the laws affecting theatres and other places of public amusement, 
and a large sum of money has been already subscribed. The 
Messrs. Chappell, the Messrs. Metzler, Mr. Howard Paul, 
Mr. Elliott Galer, Mr. Boucicault, Mr. Strange, and others 
have joined this association; and the two last gentlemen have 
subscribed £250 each. Whatever may be Mr. Boucicault’s 
merits as a writer, he is the first man who has made theatrical 
managers in England divide their profits with a dramatist. 
“ Free trade in theatres”—the cry of this association, means 450 
playhouses in the United Kingdom instead of 150 ; and this is an 
important object for a man to gain who owns as many dramas as 
Mr. Boucicault does. Our hint about engaging common informers 
to make the law more detested than it is, will probably be taken, 
and Exeter Hall may yet have to prove that “Judas Maccabeus” 
is not a stage-play. 

The subscriptions for the benefit of the sufferers by the late fire 
at the Surrey Theatre have now reached about £1,000; and the 
largest sum yet received from any theatre or music-hall has been 
£117—the result of a performance at the Alhambra. 








SCIENCE. 





In a late number we announced the discovery, in Canada, of the 
earliest trace of animal remains. ‘The fossil to which the name of 
Eozoon has been given, and which has been so carefully, and, we 
might say, elaborately investigated by Messrs. Dawson and Car- 
penter,and Sir W. Logan, is, it appears, not confined to the Canadian 
rocks. Mr. W. A. Sandford has discovered this curious and aber- 
rant form of Rhizopodous life in the green marble rocks of 
Connemara. His assertion that it is to be found in these deposits 
at first excited very considerable doubts as to the value of his 
observations ; but now the specimens prepared by him have been 
examined by the talented editor of the Geological Magazine (Mr. 
H. Woodward), and this gentleman fully corroborates Mr. Sand- 
ford’s opinion. In the specimens prepared from Connemara 





marble, ‘“ the various-formed chambers—thershell of varying thick- | 


ness—either very thin and traversed with fine tubuli, the silicate 
filling which resembles white velvet pile, or thick and traversed 








by brush-like threads, are both present. Although the specimens 
have not been so carefully prepared as those mounted for Dr. 
Carpenter, still the structure is so plainly perceptible as to render 
the diagnosis incontrovertible. 

The subject of the metamorphoses of animals is one of great 
interest to the zoologist, and therefore the newly-announced 
facts recorded in M. Agassiz’s memoir, presented to the French 
Academy, must produce considerable excitement in the Natural 
History world. Although M. De Quatrefages, in his recent essay, 
admitted that certain fish undergo slight alterations in point of 
structure subsequent to the absorption of the vitelline sac, yet he 
had no idea that such extreme alterations occurred, or were of 
such general occurrence, as are now for the first time asserted to 
take place. Agassiz, who may fairly be regarded as the most 
distinguished living ichthyologist, states that he has observed as 
important metamorphoses taking place in fish as those which 
occur among reptiles. He has seen certain young fish, which 
apparently belonged to the families Gadide and Blennida, 
gradually assume the form of members of the groups Labride 
and Lophide. He thinks, too, that he can demonstrate that 
certain species, which in their immature condition resemble the 
tadpole of the frog, take on the typical characters of the Cyprino- 
donts ; that certain apodal fish assume the structure of those 
with distinct pectoral fins ; and that certain soft-finned fish become 
in course of their development spiny-finned. Recently he has 
discovered metamorphoses among- members of the mackerel 
family, and in these cases the changes undergone by the fish are 
more extraordinary than those referred to already. All ichthyo- 
logists are acquainted with the generic character of the doree, 
which is termed Zeus faber, and the peculiarities of morphology 
which associate this animal with the mackerel group. ‘There is 
another fish also, less known to naturalists, which inhabits the 
Mediterranean, and is called by the name of Argyropelecus hemi- 
gymnus, and is supposed to be related to the salmon tribe. Now 
there are hardly two more distinct groups than the mackerel and 
salmon families, yet, marvellous to say, the Argyropelecus hemi- 
gymnus, is nothing more than the young of the Zeus faber. M. 
Agassiz admits that his assertion is a very startling one, but he 
calls upon the zoologists to repeat his observations, and contends 
that his statements will be fully borne out. 

A curious paper, entitled New Facts relating to Cast-iron and 
Steel, appears in the Comptes Rendus, from the pen of M. Jullien. 
The writer concludes that metals do not combine with each other ; 
that iron does not unite with either carbon, silicon, or nitrogen ; 
and that a mixture of hydrate of lime and dry hydrated sulphate 
of soda presents all the characters of a solution, but none of those 
of ¢ombination. Some of M. Jullien’s views are original, and 
require a considerable strain of the imagination for their adoption. 
Liquid cast-iron, he says, is a solution of liquid carbon in liquid 
iron. Soft steel is a solution of amorphous carbon in either 
amorphous or crystallized iron. Grey pig-iron, obtained by casting 
in hot moulds or sand, is a mixture of graphite and steel, the com- 
ponents, iron and carbon, being both in the amorphous condition. 
Graphite being amorphous, according to M. Jullien, oF ele of 
crystallize without becoming diamond ; the supposed ¢ of 
graphite are really casts of other crystals. Some of the other con- 
clusions are equally surprising. For example :—Liquid glass is the 
solution of a neutral silicate in one of its components ; granite 18 
liquid glass slowly cooled; lava, liquid glass suddenly cooled. 
Bronze, slowly cooled, is a solution of crystallized tin in amorphous 
copper ; and bronze, cooled suddenly, is a solution of amorphous 
tin in amorphous copper. wee 

The following typical errors occurred in our last issue — 
“Cysticerous” for “cysticercus,” ‘“dentoscolex” for “deute- 
scolex,” “Van Beulden” for “Van Beneden,” and “ Seuckart 
for “ Leuckart.” 








Screntiric Mrrtines.—Monday :—Society of Arts, at 8 p.™.— 
Cantor Lectures. ‘ On the Applications of Geology to the Arts 
Manufactures.” Lecture III.—By Professor D. T. Ansted, M.A. 
F.R.S. Tuesday :—Institution of Civil Engineers, at 8 p.m.—Dis- 
cussion upon Mr. England’s Paper on “ Giffard’s Injector.” ——Wé P 
nesday :—Society of Arts, at 8 p.m.—‘ On the Municipal Organization 
of Paris, especially with Reference to Public Works.”’—By Mr. G. B. 
Burnell. 











MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


THE DAY OF RECKONING. 


Tue period of reaction, of which the press has not failed 10 
give timely warning, has begun to set in, and calls are beginning 
to be made on unwilling shareholders. The pressure may not be so 
general or disastrous in its consequences, as it would have prov 
a few months ago, because people are now better prepared ; but 
still it will be severely felt, and we may expect every kind of 
device to be resorted to in order to avoid payment of calls m 
companies whose real character and prospects are now unders 
and appreciated. With regard to such undertakings, 1t was 
useless to raise a word of warning whilst the fever of speculation was 
at its height, and it follows that it is not easy now to say ~~ 
thing very comforting. The signs of the times are instructive, bu 
we fear only few are in a position to learn the lesson which an 
attentive examination of the proceedings of public companies 18 
calculated to teach. There is a wide-spread desire to acquire W 


| rapidly, and to invest in undertakings involving great hazards, 
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with the chance of large gains. Many of these undertakings fail, and 
for the most part we believe their failure is attributable to want of 
business capacity in the management, and ignorance or want of 
attention to the commonest business principles rather than to any 
radical defect in the scheme itself. The fact is that, for the most 
part, clever men project and launch companies, and vain and in- 
competent specimens of gentility, with small means and less brains 

take upon themselves duties for which their previous training has 
been anything but a suitable preparation. But the whole system 
of joint-stock enterprise is so faulty, its management so defective 

and the general result, when unfavourable, so often concealed from 
public notice, that in this department at least we have little left, as 
a commercial people, to congratulate ourselves upon. The respon- 
sibility, however, which rests with the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange is such as must continue to be pressed upon them until 
some change is effected in the absurd rules at present in force as 
to dealings in shares before al!otment : a subject to which we have 
already more than once alluded. The policy of these rules is worse 
than useless. It is absurd to say in one and the same breath on 
one hand—“ You shall not deal in shares before allotment. If 
you do the bargains shall have no binding or legal effect ;” and, 
on the other, “ You cannot want a settlement in this company, 
because there have been no dealings in the shares.” Yet, practically, 
this is the meaning, if not the ipsissima verba of the committee's 
rules respecting the promotion of new companies. Who can 
wonder, then, that our law courts every now and then tear aside 
the curtain which hides these things from the public gaze, and 
reveal to us transactions that would be regarded as positive frauds 
if they were not recognized by custom, and protected by public 
bodies of the high standing which the committee deservedly holds. 
No men do more noble or more liberal things than the members of 
the Stock Exchange, or do them more often, and we are sure they 
must be both mortified and pained by the constant and increasing 
recurrence and discussion of this unpleasant subject. Let the com- 
mittee turn to the case of Moore v. Burke, which was tried this 
week in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and read for themselves the 
statement of the broker examined in that cause. Is it possible that 
such a state of things, in an age which is becoming daily more 
and more commercial, can be continued much longer without a 
remedy ? 








TuE quotation of gold at Paris is about 1 per mille premium, 
and the short exchange on London is 25°15 per £1 sterling. On 
comparing these rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 104d. 
per ounce for standard gold, it appears that gold is about 2-10ths 
per cent. dearer in Paris than in London. 

By advices from Hamburg the price of gold is 423 per mark, and 
the short exchange on London is 13°44 per £1 sterling. Standard 
gold at the English Mint price is therefore about 2-10ths per cent. 
dearer in London than in Hamburg. 

In Colonial Government Securities Canada Six per Cents. (Jan. 
and July, 1877-90) changed hands at 90; Five per Cents., 80 ; 
Cape of Good Hope Six per Cents. (April and October, 1900), 93 ; 
New South Wales Five per Cents. (1888-92), 91} 2; Victoria Six 
per Cents. (April and October), 108 72. 

In the foreign market the dealings were quiet, and but little 
change took place. Mexican remained at 293. Turkish Consolidés 
were at 51, and other Turkish stocks steady. Greek Bonds were 
a shade stronger at 22% 8. Spanish Passives were at 32% %, and 
Certificates 15. Egyptian, Portuguese, Russian, and other securities 
were well supported. The Confederate Loan closed at 55 6. 

Bank shares were in moderate request, and several alterations 
occurred, Australasia New were £1 better, at 70,72; London 
and Brazilian improved £1, to 4, 6 prenr.; London and Buenos 
Ayres £1, to 7, 9 prem.; and New South Wales £1, to 41, 43. 
Alliance were down 5s. at 8}, prem. ; Provincial Banking Cor- 
poration 5s. at 2, 14 dis.; Bank of Wales 10s. at 54, 44 dis. ; 
Colonial £1, at 40, 42; and London and South American £1, 
at par to 1 prem. 

The dealings in Miscellaneous Shares have been limited, but 
quotations have exhibited a little firmness. City Offices have im- 
proved +, to 2}, 1} dis. ; Commercial Union Insurance }, to 3}, ? 
prem. ; Crédit Foncier and Mobilier of England 4, to ri # prem. ; 
and Oriental Inland Steam }, to 2,3. On the other hand, Fore- 
street Warehouse receded 4, to 33, 4} prem. ; Italian Irrigation 4, 


to 7, 6 dis. ; : Seat | 
ina m1: 908 Rectenien, Aguenmnal 2,06 16/20). Saagted | is to take place at Madrid on the 28th inst., the amounts nominally 


nancial rose 1, to 7, 5 dis. 

\n account of the gross public income and expenditure of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in 1864 has been 
issued. The total revenue in the year ending 3lst December last 
was £70,125,374, 15s. 1d. The total ordinary expenditure was 
£67,163,404, 18s. 4d. But £720,000 was devoted in addition to 
fortifications ; so that the net excess of income over the whole 
expenditure of the year is reduced to £2,241,969. 16s. 9d. The 
balances in the exchequer on the 3lst December, including 


£100,000 of the money raised for fortifications, amounted to | 
| extending commercial relations by a mutual rednction of the tariff. 


£6,580,922. 14s. 6d. 


The biddings for 30,00,000 rupees, in bills on India, took place | 


on _Wednesday, The proportions allotted were—To Calcutta, 
15,39,000 rupees, to Bombay 12,00,000 rupees, and to Madras 
2,61,000 rupees. The minimum price was, as before, 1s. 114d. on 
Calcutta and Madras, and 1s. 11}d. on Bombay. Tenders on Cal- 
cutta and Madras at 1s. 11d. will receive about 43 per cent., 
and on Bombay, at 1s. 11Zd., about 92 per cent.; above these 
Prices, in full, 


| the legal amount being 41 contos. 


| Reichsrath in the course of next month. 


_ We are informed that a provisional agreement has been entered 
into between the London, Birmingham, and South Staffordshire 
Bank and the Europeon Bank, for a transfer of the business of the 
former to that of the latter, to take effect, on confirmation by the 
shareholders of the former, on and after March 16. Any ordinary 
meeting of the London, Birmingham, and South Staffordshire Bank 
has been convened for the 28th instant ; and notice has likewise 
been given for an extraordinary meeting to be held the same day 
for contirming the above arrangement. 

The first report of the Maritime Credit Company says :—‘ The 
profits derivable from interest and commission from the commence- 
ment of the business in July to the 3lst of December, after 
deducting rebate of interest on bills not yet due, have amounted to 
£14,339. 10s. 9d. After defraying the current expenses of manage- 
ment, &c., there remains an available balance of £10,287. 3s. 6d. Out 
of this sum the directors recommend a distribution to the proprietors 
of a dividend of 5s. per share, free of income-tax, for the half-year— 
being at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum—which, with income- 
tax, will absorb £1,729. 18s. 11d., that £1,000, being one-fifth of 
the preliminary expenses, be written off, and that £4,000 be placed 
to a reserve fund, leaving a balance of £3,537. 4s. 7d. to be carried 
forward to the new account.” 

The Credit Foncier and Mobilier of England (Limited) have 
announced that they are prepared to receive subscriptions for 
the capital of the China Steam Ship and Labuan Coal Company 
(Limited). The capital consists of £500,000, in 25,000 shares of 
£20 each, which are to be variously disposed of, as explained in 
the prospectus, thus :—7,500 shares, “ partly fully paid up, and 
partly with £10 paid up,” are to be reserved for allotment to the 
applicants who are shareholders in the existing companies. Of 
these it is mentioned 6,000 have already been applied for ; 5,000 
shares with £5 paid are to be allotted to shareholders in the Credit 
Foncier and Mobilier Company ; 5,000 shares with £5 paid are 
to be allotted to the general public ; 5,000 are to be fully paid-up 
shares; and 2,500 shares are to be reserved for allotment in 
Bombay. The deposit is £1 on application and £4 on allotment, 
beyond which it is not contemplated to up more than £5 per 
share, it being proposed to raise any further capital that may be 
required by the issue of debentures. 

The Crown agents for the colonies are inviting tenders for 
£300,000 debentures and registered stock of the Mauritius, bearing 
6 per cent. interest, part of £400,000 to be raised for the com- 
pletion of the Government railways. Tenders will be received up 
to one o'clock on the 23rd instant. 








The amount of Government funds in the books of the Bank of 








Ireland exceeds £36,700,000. The number of accounts when this 
return was made up (last August) was 27,212, which is 740 
accounts per £1,000,000, the number in England being only 377 
per £1,000,000 of stock. The allowance to the Bank of Ireland 
for the management of the public debt in Ireland, and the trans- 
action of the Government business (except unclaimed dividends, 
for which a separate arrangement is made), is now to be £450 a 
year per 1,000,000 for capital up to £30,000,000, £300 per 
1,000,000 from that amount up to £40,000,000, and £150 per 
1,000,000 for any excess beyond £40,000,000. The allowance to 
the Bank of England is £450 per 1,000,000 for capital up to 
£400,000,000, £300 per 1,000,000 from that amount up to 
£600,000,000, and £150 per 1,000,000 for any excess beyond 
£600,000,000. 








From Paris we learn that the interest on Treasury Bonds has been 
fixed at 3} per cent. for three to five months, 4 per cent. for six to 
eleven months, and 4} per cent. for bonds of one year. It is stated 
that M. Periere will shortly leave Paris for Madrid in connection with 
financial matters. 

Tuk “ Note” of the three powers to the Greek Government shows 
that the Greek journals were misinformed in alleging that a postpone- 
ment of payment for five years had been agreed upon. The compro- 
mised payment of £24,000 a year is to begin from this time, the 
three powers undertaking that there shall be no wmcrease in the 
amount for the next five years. The remarks of the three powers as 
to the bondholders of 1824 and 1825 are, at the best, vague and inde- 
finite. The claims of the bondholders on the national lands, as well 
as the right of the Government to make an independent settlement 
with them, of course are not affected. 

For the auction of the Redeemable (Passive) Debt of Spain, which 


available are equivalent to upwards of £180,000 sterling, being as 
follows :—Rs. va. 2,547,121 for the redemption of the 1st class interior 
stock; rs. vn. 375,000 for the redemption of the 2nd class interior 


| ptock; rs. vn. 15,458,402 for the redemption of the 2nd class ex- 


terior. 


Tue draught of a new Customs’ tariff will be submitted to the 
It has been decided to form 


an International Commission of Inquiry, composed of several English 


_and Austrian representatives, in order to investigate the present 


state of the trade between Austria and England, with a view to 


Ir appears by the monthly return of the Bank of Brazil for De- 
cember that the issue of notes has now been reduced to 43 contos— 
The bills in the bank’s portfolio 


are for 75 contos, and its securities of every kind (bills inclusive) only 


| 85 contos. The bank had, per contra, 10 contos in specie. Its divi- 


dend for the six months ending 3lst December was 5 per cent. The 
bank is, therefore, gradually recovering its legal position, and is being 


well managed under the presidency of Senhor Oliviera. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


TODLEBEN’S DEFENCE OF SEBASTOPOL.* 


Tue extraordinary nuntber, size, and consequent costliness of 
the maps with which General Todleben’s history of the defence of 
Sebastopol is accompanied, are understood to interpose almost an 
insurmountable obstacle to its reproduction in English by private 
enterprise. Mr. Russell has, therefore, been induced to republish 
the very full account of the work which he wrote for the Times. 
Although it is entitled a “ Review,” it is rather a condensation of 
the Russian General’s work ; for Mr. Russell’s commeats are very 
sparing, and, beyond correcting a few errors, he refrains from entering 
into any discussion of the many points on which Todleben’s state- 
ments appear open to controversy. We should have been glad if 
he had done so ; but, as he has not, we must be thankful for what 
he has done. The time has probably not yet arrived for a 
thoroughly satisfactory and impartial history of the Crimean War ; 
but in the meanwhile it is well to know on competent authority 
what is the Russian view of the subject. It may not be—indeed, 
it is not—one very soothing to our national vanity. It is certainly 
not always one which history is likely eventually to endorse. But, 
at any rate, it reads far more like history than Mr. Kinglake’s 
highly-coloured narrative. And, as Mr. Russell very justly 
observes, although, from imperfect knowledge or from national par- 
tiality, General Todleben may err in describing the movements of 
the English and French, or may undervalue their strategy and 
their achievements, he is certainly the best authority that we can 
have as to what the Russians planned and accomplished during the 
memorable defence with which his name is imperishably associated. 
As we have not the original work before us, we cannot pronounce 
decidedly on the ma*ner in which it has been abridged. But, in so 
far as we can judge, this seems to have been very well done ; and 
we can say with certainty that Mr. Russell has produced a 
thoroughly readable and interesting book, written with all that 
clearness and vivacity of style for which the most celebrated of 
“special correspondents” is so remarkable. ' 

eneral Todleben takes as characteristically Russian a view of 
the causes as he does of the events of the war. It is rather sur- 
— to hear that the aggressor was not Russia, but the Western 
owers, and that the struggle was occasioned, not by the menaced 
attack of the Northern Power upon Turkey, but by the jealousy 
with which Europe regarded the growing prosperity and influence 
of the Muscovite Empire. According to M. Todleben, the Eastern 
question was cunningly manipulated by England and France in 
such a manner as to seduce the innocent unsuspecting Czar into a 
position from which he could not retreat, and in which he must 
afford them the wished-for cause of war. This is, we suspect, very 
much the account which the wolf would have given of his conduct 
towards the lamb, if his decisive pounce had been interrupted by a 
lion, and he had lived to tell the story. But, if he had been well 
advised, he would not have prefaced his peaceful protestations by 
an elaborate narrative of his successful raids upon the neighbouring 
flocks. Todleben’s picture of the rise, progress, and growth of 
Russia, exhibiting as it does a continuous series of aggressions in 
every direction, can leave no doubt as to the real cause of the war 
of 1854. Moreover, it appears that, very early in the quarrel about 
the holy places, the Czar took measures to increase the armament 
of Sebastopol—a fact of the greatest significance. But it is perhaps 
unfair to take the gallant General to task for his opinions on a non- 
professional subject. His strength lies elsewhere. 

Although, as we have just mentioned, the defences of Sebastopol 
were strengthened in 1853, it does not appear to have occurred 
either to the Emperor or his advisers that 1t was at all necessary to 
provide against the contingency which actually occurred. They 
made up their minds that the allies would never land a large army 
in the Crimea, and that nothing more was requisite than to 
guard against an attempt at a coup de mainon the part of a small 
corps. ‘The Czar himself was convinced that the allies meant to 
attack Odessa and march on Nicolaieff, and he therefore absolutely 
refused to diminish the force concentrated in Bessarabia. “ It was 
related to me,” .says Mr. Russell, “ by an eye-witness, that the 
Emperor was at table one evening when a despatch was handed to 
him. He gave a slight start when he read the contents, his brow 
flushed, he crumpled up the paper in his hand, stalked out of the 
room to the Empress’s boudoir, in which there was at the time one 
of the ladies standing by a window. ‘My God!’ he exclaimed, in 
great emotion, ‘it is true—the French and English have landed in 


the Crimea!’ Then the Empress by a gesture dismissed the lady, | 


and was left alone with the Emperor of all the Russias.” If the 
Czar was perplexed and surprised by the startling news that 
the Anglo-French fleet was off the coast of the Crimea, Prince 
Menschikofi, who commanded in that province, must have been 
much more so. He had only available for the defence of Sebastopol 
39,000 men and 88 guns of the land forces, and 18,000 sailors ; 








though it s ould be added that there were 12,000 men stationed in | 
other parts of the Crimea. On the other hand, the allies disem- | 


barked at Old Fort 62,223 men. The battle of the Alma was | 
fought, according to Todleben, by 36,000 Russians—according to | 


Mr. Kinglake, by 39,000—against the largely preponderant Anglo- 
French force. This is a fact too much lost sight of by both English 
and French writers, whose eagerness to score a victory for their 





* General Todleben’s Hist ry of the Defence of Sebastopol, 1854-5. A Review. 
By W. H. Russell, late Se ial Correspondent of the Times, London: Tinsley, 
Brothers. 





respective countries leads them to overlook everything which can 
depreciate its value. They are also very apt to.forget the fact upon 
which Todleben justly'lays the greatest stress—that, while the 
English and French infantry were armed with rifles, the Russians 
had for the most part only the old smooth-bore musket. 

The truth seems to be that neither side had much to boast of 
in the battle of the Alma. The soldiers of every army engaged 
fought admirably ; but none of the generals-in-chief displayed any 
particular ability. Todleben appears inclined to give the main 
credit of the victory, such as it was, to the French ; but, although 
he frankly acknowledges the tenacity with which the English fought, 
we cannot admit that he does full justice to our troops. Indeed, he 
seems to imply, if not to assert, that the English would have been 
driven back if the French had not opened a flanking fire upon the 
Russians at the critical moment. This, however, is denied, as Mr, 
Russell reminds us, by those who were with Lord Raglan ; and we 
incline to believe that it is quite as apochryphal as Mr. Kinglake’s 
account of Lord Raglan’s “scarlet arch on the knoll,” about which 
General Todleben at least knows nothing at all. Nor is this the 
only or the most important point on which the Russian general’s 
account is at variance with that given by the author of “ Kothen.” 
It will be recollected that, amongst much general depreciation of 
the part taken by the French in the battle, Mr. Kinglake commits 
himself to the distinct assertion that there was no real fight on the 
Telegraph-hill, and no substantial ground for the credit taken by 
our allies for their success on this part of the field. But, according 
to Todleben, there was a prolonged conflict for the possession of this 
hill ; and one in which the French suffered very severely. Indeed, 
if he does not wholly misrepresent the conduct of General Kiria- 
koff, who commanded the Russian troops in this quarter, it is per- 
fectly clear that Mr. Kinglake has made an utter mistake in 
relying almost exclusively upon that officer's account of the part 
of the battle in which he was—or rather ought to have been—more 
particularly engaged. At the same time, although the French had 
undoubtedly some stiff work cut out for them, and although we 
thoroughly believe that they did it with all their wonted gallantry, 
the table of losses given in the work before us shows that the 
English army “had the hardest fighting and the hottest part of the 
struggle.” They, too, did well; but even Mr. Kinglake’s account 
shows that they had very little to thank their generals for, and 
Todleben certainly does not raise our opinion of the manner in 
which the British army was brought into action on this occasion. 
Upon the whole, Mr. Russell seems to us to sum the matter up 
very fairly, when he says that “an ill-armed Russian force placed 
in a position which was not fortified, ill-commanded and manceuvred, 
was attacked by an enemy superior in numbers and equipment, 
and was, as the Americans say, ‘ pretty badly beaten.’ ” 

Todleben severely censures the failure of the allies to follow up 
their victory by an energetic pursuit of Menschikoff ; and he pro- 
nounces no less decisively against the policy of the famous “ flank 
march ;”— 


“ He contends that the argument in fayeur ofthat movement, whic 
is founded on the absence of a port on the north shore, has no gpli 
basis. Unlessthe allies, he says, having originally resolved to land 
north side, found out when they had done so that an attack 
force was impossible, and that it would be necessary to 
siege of the north side, they could not have necded a port. Did) 
not kno:, he asks, beforehand that the north shore had no 
did not they nevertheless effect a descent on the north si 
inference is clear that the allies intended to operate against i 
of the grand Bay of Sebastopol. They had no reason whatever to 
think the north side impregnable. Their fleet looked into the place. 
If they had made a few reconnaissances, they would, no doubt, have 
been satisfied of the possibility of taking the works. It og 0 
argued by the advocates for the flank march that the allies might 
have taken the north side, and yet have failed to destroy the Russian 
ships andarsenals. Todleben is of a different opinion ; he asserts that 
the fleet and arsenals could have been really destroyed from the north 
side. Weighing all the facts of the case, he arrives at the conviction 
that there was a change in the councils of the allies, and an uncertainty 
which, in spite of Mr. Kinglake, he ascribes to St. Arnaud’s illness, 
and also to the impression produced by the sinking of the ships in the 
harbour.” 









We cannot enter into the controversy on this point ; but we’ 
may observe that Todleben can hardly be mistaken in his account 
of the state of the north forts, or in his estimate of their capabilities 
of defence. It is true that the English and French generals may 
reply that they did not know this; but then the question reeurs, 
ought they not to have known it? We cannot excuse their igne- 
rance when we know that they contented themselves with looking 
into the works from a distance, and did not, push their recom- 
naissances up to them. 

But, if the allies had even delivered an assault immediately 00 
arriving in front of the south side of the city, Todleben assures 8S 
that they must have succeeded. “ Fieldworks of the feeblest 


_ profile, the open spaces and unfinished works armed with light 


guns, were all that could be said to defend a city garrisoned 
only 16,000 men and 32 field-guns.” The determination of 
English and French generals to proceed by regular si wor 
allowed Menschikoff to reinforce the garrison, and gave Todleben 
himself time to strengthen the fortifications. Although they arriv 
before Sebastopol on the 27th of September, the besiegers were not 
in a condition to commence their bombardment until the 17th of 
October. The result of that day’s operations is well known. The 
English batteries completely annihilated the Russian batteries a0 


_ guns opposed to them; and in the opinion of our author 
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success Should have been followed by an immediate assault. But 
the French utterly faile!, owing to the imperfect construction of 
their works ; and the result was that the allies again fell back upon 
still more cautious tactics, and still more elaborate methods of 
approaching and silencing the Russian forts. 

We regret our inability to enter into the details of that part of 
the engineering contest that ensued, which is embraced in the 
resent volume. Nor can we do more than allude in passing to 
the battle of Balaklava. It must suffice to say that the general 
effect of all these operations was to revive the spirits and to restore 
the confidence of the Russians, which had previously fallen to the 
lowest ebb. Still, the allies gained ground, and by the lst of 
November the French had pushed their approaches so near the 
Bastion du Mat as to cause great uneasiness to the besieged. 
Menschikoff, who had now 100,000 men under his command, 
without counting the crews of the ships which had been sunk, 
resolved to ward off the danger by an attack on the allies, and 
= that object fought the memorable batttle of Inkerman. As 
to that— 


“Todleben affirms that out of 34,835 men who took part in the | 


action, six Generals, 256 officers, and 10,467 soldiers were killed, 


wounded, and contusioned. Timoféieff lost twenty-three officers and | 


Lord Raglan estimated the forces ef the Russians and 


1,071 men. 
The loss of the allies was eleven 


their loss at a much higher number. 


Generals, 263 officers, and 4,109 rank and file, of which 147 officers, and | 


2,465 soldiers were English. 
leben ascribes to the conditions of attack and to the difference of 
armanent. 

“Tf self-denial, enthusiasm, and courage are enough to insure 
victory, assuredly it would have been on the side of the Russians, 
although it is only just to recognise the fact that in valour and in 
tenacity they encountered worthy rivals in the English. But for war 
these conditions alone do not suffice. There must be others not less 
necessary, and the Russians did not possess them. 

“In his usual elaborate engineering way, in which every word is 
used like a gabion, Todleben sets to work to show—first, that the 
ground prevented the Russians acting in masses together, which was 


The differences in the losses Tod- | 


in the expression of opinion, not without value as to its facts. The 
writer is far from confining his attention to icebergs, but there is a 
good deal about them in his pages. He fell in with these floating 
islands of congealed water while crossing the Atlantic, and they 
made the sea and the air very cold, und were often accompanied by 
thick fog. On the 16th of July, in latitude 48° 44’, longitude 
44° 35’ W., 336 miles from the nearest land, and a long way south 
of England, they saw a large iceberg on the horizon, and passed 
close beside two smaller ones. By this time the fog had vanished, 
and, in the beams of a bright sun reflected from a deep blue sea, 

the icebergs glittered and shone like polished marble streaked 
with Prussian blue.” At noon, they passed one at the distance of 
six miles, which seemed as large as the Bass rock, and, viewed 
through a telescope, the ice looked like a splintered cliff, with 
veins and strata of dark-coloured dirt, which the writer thinks 
were probably beds of gravel. The height of this berg was 
estimated by experienced persons on board at two hundred feet, 
while the visible length was from two to three hundred yards, and 
at one-seventh of its height the lump was 1,400 feet thick. Such, 
at least, are the calculations of our author; but we confess to a 
considerable doubt of these exact details in cases where there are 
no means of forming anything more than the merest conjecture. 
On the following day, they sighted a great many icebergs in the 
distance, one of which resembled Mont St. Michel as it shows from 
Avranches, while a second reminded the beholder of Ailsa Craig, 
and a third presented the appearance of the Isle of Wight as seen 
from Blackgang Chine. “I firmly believe,” says the writer, “ that 
they were as large as hills on the English coast. At sunset, their 
colours were very beautiful—rose-pink, with Prussian-blue shadows ; 
but they were so far away that without a good glass no details 
were seen.” The smaller ones, amongst clusters of which they 


| sometimes got, were as big as haystacks, and melted into strange 


the sole mode of guaranteeing success; second, that the superiority | 
of armament on the side of the English prevented any approach toa | 


— — caused enormous losses at a distance; third, that the 
nglish infantry was helped always at the proper time by its artiller 
and that the Russians were — are y oo 


But, although the Russians were defeated, the allies hardly felt 
themselves victorious. They had been rudely stricken, and had 
suffered serious loss. They had, indeed, repulsed the enemy, but 
that was all. In the first moment of depression, some at least of 
their generals entertained the idea of raising the siege ; the notion 
of assaulting the Bastion du Mat was given up; and for the 
remainder of the winter the besiegers almost entirely confined 
themselves to defensive operations. The Russians were, however, 
extremely active. They laboured incessantly at strengthening 
existing and raising new works. They met every approach of 
the enemy by a prompt modification of their lines ; and they 
carried on a vigorous war of sorties with unquestionable success. 
With respect to these sorties, Todleben makes an observation which 
ought not to be overlooked :— 


“ Apropos of those sorties, it is indispensable to make the re- 
mark here that the French gnarded their trenches with much more 
Vigilance, and defended them with incomparably more tenacity, than 
the English. ‘ 
the English trenches without being perceived, and without even firing 
a single shot, and found the soldiers of the guard sitting in the trench 


shapes. Had the vessel run foul of them, it would probably have 
sunk, or at any rate the paddles would have been smashed. How- 
ever, all fell out luckily, and on the 19th of July our author landed 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, at a quarter to nine, p.M., according to 
the time there, which was equivalent to one in the morning by 
London time. Next day, he went by rail to Windsor, a neat 
wooden town on a branch of the Bay of Fundy, surrounded by 
gardens and green fields, and by a vast plain of mud, stretching as 
far as the eye could reach, in the midst of which vessels on the 
stocks looked as if they could never get afloat again. The bay, 
however, is famous for the suddenness and vehemence of its tides, 
and, after going to bed, the writer heard the rushing of the waters. 
His account of the flood-tide, as seen next morning, is very 
interesting :— 

“ A broad plain of red mud stretching to the horizon, was sud- 
denly streaked with silver lines, and then the ‘ bore,’ a foot high, 
came rushing up the narrow lanes of water. It came slowly, roaring 
hoarsely, and the broad tide spread behind it. In half an hour the 
broad plain was covered by a wide red torrent, whirling like a mill- 


_ sluice, boiling, eddying, and sweeping everything that would float 


before it. From the water’s edge the sea looked like a steep mound 
of water, a furious rapid, pouring down from the horizon. By 3 p.m. 
the tide was up to the edge of the wharf, and the muddy water had 


| cleared in the centre. Boats came creeping out of odd corners, and 

| the sea was forty feet deep over the plain of mud. According to the 
| sailing directions, the tides in the Bay of Fundy seem to result from 
| the cramming of the tidal wave into a narrow wedge-like opening. In 
| the Bay of Mines the water sometimes rises 75 feet, while the tide in 


It frequently happened that our volunteers approached | 


in the most perfect security, far from their firelocks, which were | 


stacked in piles. 


With the French, matters were quite different. | 


They were always on the qui vive, so that it rarely happened we were | 


able to get near them without having been remarked, and without 
having to receive beforehand a sharp fire of musketry.” 


On the other hand, the General seems to think more highly of 
the English than of the French engineers. 

With the battle of Eupatoria, on the 17th of February, 1855, 
General Todleben’s first volume (which is all that has yet appeared) 
concludes. There are yet before him many of the most remarkable 
passages in the siege. We trust that he may live to complete his 
Work ; and that, if we cannot have it in English in its entirety, we 
may at least have Mr. Russell’s continued assistance as a guide to 
its contents. As we have already said, we do not accept it as a 


| to this district. 


final history of the war, nor as an accurate account of the achieve- | 


ments of our own army ; but it presents us with a side of the 
(uestion at which we have not been in the habit of looking, and 
Supplies an antidote to Mr. Kinglake’s work, which panders so 
mischievously to our national self-complacency and self-sufficiency. 








AMERICA, GLACIAL AND OTHERWISE.* 


_ is the pursuit of facts in illustration of a glacial theory formed 
in Switzerland, Scandinavia, Iceland, and our own country, the 
Writer of this volume started for a cruise in America in July, 1864. 
Le describes his “ tramp” as “short;” but it has resulted ina long 
book, and, though it was short in duration, it was extended over a 


very considerable territory, The work thus produced is lively and | 


PE ers written in the offhand, rattling style of a man accustomed 
0 dash about from place to place, and, though a little too confident 


* 





N ormandy,”’ Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas. 


the Gulf of St. Lawrence, beyond the narrow isthmus, 16 miles 
wide, rises 8 feet. At Windsor, where the tide has to turn round 
a point, it rises 40 feet. In the wider part of the bay it rises 
30 feet only. In some parts of the bay are dangerous whirlpools, 
where the stream runs nine knots. The bottom seems to be composed 
of the débris of the soft rocks, and it seems highly probable that the 
sea will break through, and make an island of Nova Scotia, unless the 
land rises. About high-water mark the shore is strewed with very 
large boulders of coarse granite, and numerous other stones foreign 
It is evident that this creek is growing larger by the 
wearing of its banks. They are undermined at high-water mark. The 
rock near the bridge is a soft limestone full of fossils, interstratified 


with beds of loose clay dipping at a high angle.” 


A little island, called Green’s Pond, seems to be one of the 
dreariest spots in the world :— 


“ The island is a broad tor about 180 feet high. There is very 
little soil on it, and that little is peat. ‘The vegetation is arctic; rein 
moss, Indian tea, crowberries, bake-apples, and such like. The houses 
are perched upon weathered granite, all ground into one shape. Many 
houses are on separate rocks, and cannot be reached without a boat. 
At the end of the harbour is the churchyard—surely the strangest 
that man ever made. All the tombstones lean, except those which 
have fallen down. One records the age of a girl who died in 1808, 
and begs her parents to weep no more. It stands about three feet 
above the sea, and close to the edge of a peat bank. On looking over, 


| there was the coffin in the sea, with the bones of the poor girl rolling 


| about in it. 


The sea has encroached on the churchyard; but the 


| inhabitants do not seem to care, for their path from house to house 


skirts this grave, and the bones are visible to all who care to turn 
their heads. This looks as if this part of the coast were not rising 


| but sinking. The churchyard, however, is still used, and it is said 


| 


A Short American Tramp in the Fall of 1864, By the Editor of “Life in | 


i 


that coffins are scuttled and anchored with stones in peat graves which 
fill with sea-water as soon as they are made. The bog is the ouly 
soil on the island deep enough for a grave; there is very little of it, 
and boats and vessels run their prows against the bank, and wear it 
away. Still the fact remains, that a peat-moss is partly submerged. 
Unless peat was evashed down, this spot has sunk with the plants 
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which grew in the rocky hollow. Stopped all day, as a fog came on, 
and the next bit of the voyage is dangerous. Walked about with 
sundry agreeable shipmates. Found a curious plant, Indian cup 
by name. It has a yellow flower like a waterlily, and the leaves are 
like small pitchers. These fill with water, and nourish the plant in 
dry weather. The root is said to be a cure for small-pox. Found a 
garden in which potatoes and potherbs were flourishing amongst a 
litter of cod-heads. The owner was fishing, but the wife did the 
honours of her cabin. Nine-tenths of these people seem to be Irish, 
and the accent of the whole colony is a decided brogue. Studied the 
rocks at the sea-level, and found them very smooth, but not striated. 
There is a wide sea-margin above high-water mark, upon which 
nothing grows, and no sea-weed grows on the rocks below water. 
There are no limpets, and very few shells of any kind. A few small 
whelks crawl about, and in chinks a few white barnacles are to be 
found. It seems that bay-ice rubs everything from the stone; but 
at a short distance from high-water mark, the rock is weathered. The 
trend of the island is N.W. magnetic. A more dreary desolate human 
camp it is hard to imagine; but people live here all winter, and the 
shops make fortunes.” 


At St. Francis’s Harbour, Labrador, our author partook of the 
hospitality of “a hearty old native of Dorsetshire,” who illustrated 
the fury of the gales on that coast by relating that on one occasion 
he and some comrades had started from St. John’s for Carbonere 
in a small vessel with a cargo of rum and a barrel and a half of 
water on board ; that they were blown out to sea by a violent wind 
from the west, and that the first land they made was Falmouth. 

The coast of Newfoundland and some of the adjacent territories 
appears to be rapidly rising. At Bay Roberts, in Conception Bay, 
a rock which was barely awash twenty years ago is pow far out of 
water. In thirty-two years, this rock rose forty-two inches— 
that is to say, an inch and three-quarters a year. At Fogo, 
the writer asked a fisherman if he had noticed any change in 
the sea-level; to which he replied that he had, and that the 
harbour-rock, which used to be very rarely seen at low-water spring- 
tides, was then so much out of water that you might build a room 
on it. A fresh-water marsh was pointed out by another resident, 
who said that they used to catch sea-fish in it not very long ago. 
At St. Francis’s Harbour, a fisherman said :—“ Fifteen years ago, 
my boat used just to ground at the end of the stage in low water, 
with the nets in her. Now she grounds when empty, and that’s 
a solid rock. There's a difference of a foot at least.” Our author's 


observations lead him to believe that “for a distance of six | 


hundred miles the coast-line is rising about an inch a year. Of 
former rising, there is abundant evidence in terraces and raised 
beaches. At this rate of rising, all the hill-tops were awash not 
long ago, and in deep water at some time or other. It is on the 
hill-tops that marks of glaciation by large bergs ought to be found.” 
These details are of great value to the geologist ; and some of the 
author's sketches of Labrador are equally curious. Under date 


“* Saturday, August 6th,’ we read as follows of Murray’s 
Harbour :— 


“This bay is studded with small bergs. Thermometer—air 42°, 
water 37°. The sea like oil, and the sun bright. ‘The sea-ice is 
evidently working westwards in-shore as far as it can. The harbours 
are full of small pieces, the creeks full of little bits. Further off are 
clusters of larger broken bergs—some higher than the masts of small 
schooners which are becalmed near them ; some twice the height. In 
the distance are larger bergs, some with the light behind them telling 
dark as hills and islands of trap; others glittering in the sun’s rays 
like wet chalk or polished marble. Yet even these are but ruins, for 
they are split into peaks and obelisks which look like the Mer 
rat Glace as it is on the way to the Col de Géant, at the great ice- 

all. 

**In the distance was a fine double refraction, a second horizon 
with a second fleet of inverted bergs. As the vessel rose and fell on 
the swell, the two horizons met and parted, and their bergs rose and 
fell. A stratum of cold air lay on the water, and the layer above was 
a mirror to rays falling at a small angle. Air 42°, water 37°. 

** Ran in to Battle Harbour, and found a large berg close to the 
stages. Began a sketch, but the steamer as usual set off in the middle 
of it. This, the entrance to the Straits of Belleisle, is crowded with 
bergs of quaint shapes. 

* At this place a boat manned, or, it may be, womaned, by Esqui- 
maux, came alongside. They were dressed like other fisher-folk, rowed 
like sailors, and were steered by a sturdy, rosy merchant, who looked 
very like a Scandinavian descendant of the Vikingr out on a cruise in 
a whale-boat. The crew had never seen a steamer before, and the 
steersman was kind enough to explain the wonder in Esquimaux. 
That melliflaous speech is not taught at English schools; but the 
expression of the auditors’ faces, their looks and gestures, and Saxon 
words introduced into the lecture, made the meaning pretty clear. 
The yellow-bearded commander was telling his brown dependants 
that the ‘ Ariel’ was alive, and those on board were summoned to 
help to prove it. The black-haired, half-tamed students of natural 
history were very much amused, but they were too clever to be 
gulled, if there be truth in human expression. When the ‘ Ariel’ 
wagged her tail, and swam out of the harbour, panting, they 
seemed ready to caper with delight. They were a people of 
very quaint shape—beardless, brown-faced, black-haired, blubbery, 
flabby, seal-like, fish-eating, sleepy, good-natured, savage Christians. 
They are not like fisher Lapps in Scandinavia, who are bonnier, soft- 
looking Christians, with similar complexions. They are very unlike 
mountain Lapps, who are tough, wiry, hardy little mortals. These 
follow Banting’s rule unconsciously, feed upon flesh and milk in 
mountain air, and can walk like wild-cats and other carnivora. Like 














them, the ‘ red-skins’ and ‘ mountaineers’ of this side, who live by | 


hunting and feed on flesh, are tough and stringy, well-featured and 


bright-eyed. Fisher Lapps and Esquimaux, who feed on fish, are | 
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somewhat fish-like; and the last grow up within natural fat greatcoats, 
like seals of the glacial period in which they live. 

“ The architecture which we have seen is very like that of cranoges 
and lake-dwellings in Ireland and Switzerland. Though a very large, 
highly-civilized population is busy on this coast, scarce a yard of 
masonry exists in Labrador. Wooden buildings are placed as near the 
water as they will go. They are chiefly built of rough fir-poles, with 
the bark on; and many of them stand upon stilts in the sea. Beside 
them are ‘ kitchen-middens ;’ piles of severed crania and vertebra of 
marine species, mingled with gnawed bones of terrestrial mammalia, 
amongst which Bos Salinus and Porcus Chicagensis Americanus 
predominate.” 


When at Holyrood, Newfoundland (the narrative, we should 
observe, jumps to and fro, as regards localities, in rather a con- 
fusing manner), the author had what he describes as “a long jaw” 
with an old skipper about the “sea-cow,” which appears to be as 
mysterious and doubtful a creature as the sea-serpent. The account 
of it here given is too singular to be omitted :— 


“Throughout the British Isles the Celtic population firmly believe 
in the existence of an amphibious and very uncanny creature, which, 
according to their account of him, is a little gray water-bull. He 
lives in fresh-water lakes, comes on shore, breeds with tame cattle, 
and does no particular harm; but he has something supernatural in 
his nature, and no one likes to venture at night to places haunted by 
the Tarabh uisge. He frequents sea-lochs and the ocean, where no 
large or deep tresh-water lakes exist. This belief is so genuine, and 
stories told about the appearance of ‘ the bull’ are so very circum. 
stantial, that many Saxons have adopted the popular creed. English 
sportsmen have watched beside Scotch lakes for a shot at the monster; 
proprietors have tried to drain ponds and catch him, and, when that 
scheme failed, they have whitened the water with quick-lime to kill 
him by foul means. An English nobleman, distinguished for his 
learning and accomplishments, once took the trouble to write down 
all that he could learn about this mysterious creature, and the evidence 
collected by him would have gone far to prove a case in any court. 
The belief is not peculiar to any one branch of the Celtic population of 
the British Isles ; it seems to pervade all who dwell near the Atlantic 
coast. The very same notion prevails in Iceland. A few years agoa 
farmer described a water creature which he had seen in a lake there, 
and some English sportsmen set off in pursuit. It was not a horned 
specimen, but it was as big as a cow. In Newfoundland the same 
story is told, with more details and circumstances. On board the 
‘ Ariel’ our male housemaid positively declared that he had seen a 
creature in the ice which had the head and front and forelegs of a 
cow. It rose beside ‘ a pan,’ and scrambled half out of water close to 
a lot of sealers armed with guns and pikes and clubs. They were 
afraid to use their weapons, and after a time the water-cow, horns and 
all, subsided and disappeared. The hinder end of him seemed to fall 
away something like a seal; but he was neither seal nor walrus, for he 
had little crooked horns on his head, and feet like a cow. With this yarn 
reeled up, the old sailor-landlord was set to spin another, and he spuh it 
‘right away’ directly the bait was offered. He knew all about the 
beasts. Many of the sealers had seen them in the ice, but they did 
not like to meddle with them, and no one had ever killed a sea-cow, 
so far as he knew. If this Tarabh uisge be a creation of Celtic brains, 
he certainly is the most material ‘tarradiddle’ yet born of human 
imagination.” 


Our author prosecuted his researches through New Brunswick, 
Canada, and a large part of the United States, including places as 
remote as Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati. He always had 
his eyes open, but he does not confine himself to geological 
details. In the United States he had plenty to observe in con- 
nection with the existing state of the people as affected by the 
war, and he writes on this subject in the same quick, voluble, 
man-of-the-world style, in which he records his notes on the ice- 
bergs and rocky formations of the extreme North. One good effect 
of the war is to be found in the greater sobriety of mind and of 
tongue which it has brought about in those who are more imme- 
diately engaged in the fighting. Our author does not seem to take 
any very decided stand as between Federals and Confederates ; but 
he is evidently not disposed to look with favour on slavery, and he 
gives the negro rather a good character, though admitting that he 
is naturally lazy. The work before us is so desultory that it would 
be quite impossible to convey anything like a complete idea of its 
contents ; but we have probably quoted enough to induce the 
reader to send for the volume, and pick out the plums for himself. 








BOOKS OF POEMS.* 


Some of the least poetical parts of Mr. Tennyson’s poetry seem 
to have infected certain writers of the present day with a heresy 
which, if there were any chance of its spreading and being adop 
by men of large and original powers, might result in a temporary 
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eclipse of imagination and fancy. Mr. Tennyson is a noble and 
an exquisite poet, whose luxuriance of thought and language runs 
sometimes into an excess of ornament ; but, as if to correct or 
balance that tendency, it occasionally pleases him to express him- 
self in a style of the barest simplicity, relating ordinary events 
in language corresponding to their inherent humbleness. The 
manner is not that of Crabbe, for it aims at an ideality of feeling 
which is to stand in the place of pomp of words and splendour of 
metaphor. It is rather the manner of Wordsworth, and can there- 
fore plead a high example in its justification. In the hands of so 
consummate an artist and true a poet as Mr. Tennyson, the style 
to which we allude is certain to be made susceptible of some grace 
which redeems it from barrenness ; but when touched by inferior 
men—by men who are not so clearly singers and authentic citizens 
of Parnassus—we become sensible of the really prosaic character 
of this so-called simplicity. Even the Poet Laureate tried our 
patience very hard in the earlier portions of “ Enoch Arden ;” but 
he so soon redeemed the error that we as speedily forgave and 
forgot. Here, however, is a gentleman of evident ability, of 
scholarliness, of feeling, and of command of language, who seems de- 
termined to make the same mistake, and who cannot expect the same 
leniency because he has not performed the like service. Mr. Plumptre, 
in his “ Lazarus and Other Poems,” gives evidence of powers that are 
not contemptible ; but, either from an unfortunate theory or from 
poetical defect of nature, he is prosaic to the very core. He writes 
on religious subjects, and writes with dignity, force, and elegance ; 
but the extreme hardness of the treatment causes us frequently to 
inquire whether the author really means this for poetry, or whether 
he imagines that we shall accept it for such. Of course, sim- 
plicity even to nakedness is a hundredfold better than tawdry and 
vulgar ornament, gratuitously stuck on, not for truth’s sake, but 
for effect. Nevertheless, there may be a certain unreality in the 
opposite style as well, and nothing 1s more likely to impose upon 
uncritical readers. Those who are not accustomed to analyze 
what they read are apt to think that there is something Scrip- 
tural in this apparent directness of utterance, and that the even, 
passionless manner implies a vast reserve of power on the part 
of the poet ; whereas it may imply nothing more than an absence 
of imagination, or the presence of a species of intellectual laziness. 
We do not bring these charges against Mr. Plumptre; but we say 
that he has run his theory (if he has one) to death. Page after 
page he goes on stating and arguing, until we wonder whether he 
contemplates entering the Church, and is trying his ’prentice hand 
on a species of metrical sermons. At the end of his volume we 
find a collection of Notes, very scholarly and learned ; and then for 
the first time we see the secret of his defects. He has been com- 
posing poetry out of the materials offered by his library, not uttering 
it from the impulses of his own nature. Born poets scarcely ever 
annotate their works; they know that there is no need to ex- 
plain more than they have already explained to the quick heart 
of human nature. We have generally found that a codicil of 
notes at the end of a book of poems is a suspicious sign ; and we 
cannot say that Mr. Plumptre offers a marked exception to the 
rule. Religious poetry, moreover, is one of the most difficult kinds 
of poetry to do well; and Mr. Plumptre may, at any rate, take to 
himself the comfort that, if he has succeeded ne better than many 
another writer, he has failed no worse. 

Mr. Arthur Browning, in the chief poem of his volume— 
“ Walter’s Courtship”—has fallen, we think, into the same error 
of a too prosaic simplicity as Mr. Plumptre. We should judge 





love, and its happy conclusion, we need not follow, since it is of 
the slightest and simplest structure; but we must again express 
our dissent from the way in which it is told. It abounds in such 
lines and phrases as— 


* «Won't do, won’t do,’ 
‘I don’t like that,’ or ‘ That’s the meaning o’t.’” 
* * * * 


* At this my friend threw out a stately puff, 
That seemed almost a lover’s sigh in smoke, 
And answered, nodding at me, * Right you are!’” 
* * * * 


**¢T guess you mean to win ?’”’ 
* * * 
***T put my horse at fence, 
And rode three fields without once looking back ; 
Went at the biggest places in the hedge, 
And nearly came a cropper at the brook.’”’ 
* # * * 
“¢ A trifle, but with truth and meaning in’t, 
Relating to that evening I have heard 
You point to as the happiest in life, 
When you called in about the parish rate, 
And stayed to supper at her father’s house 
About the skating time, two years ago.’”’ 


Now, with all respect to Mr. Arthur Browning, with full acknow- 
ledgment of the ease and vivacity he has shown in the management 


_ of his little story, and with due reverence for the high model he 


has chosen, we submit that this is not poetry, any more than the 
pictures of boors by Flemish painters is art. Love is as poetical 
in the nineteenth century as in the days of Queen Guinevere or of 
Helen ; but in “ Walter’s Courtship” we have little more than the 


| painting of manners—always a doubtful task for poetry, and 
| especially so when the manners are those of the present day, which 


him, however, to be much more a born poet than the latter gentle- | 


man. Some of his small lyrical pieces are all alive with fancy and 
sentiment, graceful in expression and musical in rhythm ; and we 
would not deny to “‘ Walter's Courtship” the credit of some excel- 
lent lines and bits of incidental description. But we object to this, 
the main poem in the volume, on two grounds: firstly, because it 
is too close an echo of Mr. Tennyson ; and, secondly, because it 
echoes the most questionable part of Mr. Tennyson’s manner— 
that, namely, in which he reproduces, with a certain photographic 
fidelity and hardness, the mere familiar, every-day life of a country 
gentleman, seeming to take a kind of perverse pleasure in sinking 
poetry to the level of turnips and mangold-wurzel, fox-hunting and 
meetings of county magistrates. At the very commencement of 
“ Walter’s Courtship” we find the following passage, which we 
could readily have believed to be written by Mr. Tennyson in one 
of his contrary moods :— 


“‘One day when hounds were out, 
And we were skirting woodland—for the pack 
Still hung in covert, though the fox had broke— 
This Walter hailed me with a compliment 
For some small feat of horsemanship achieved ; 
A tried conclusion with a post and rail, 
Which, hitting hard, my horse had fallen at 
Unless for timely aid of hand and heel. 
And as the pace allow’d we fell to talk, 
Mere sportsmen’s talk, of horses, hounds, and scent, 
And rode together through the later day.” 


Walter and the supposed narrator become fast friends—such 
Very fast friends, indeed, that, when the former falls in love, he 
Writes in hot haste to tell the latter of the fact, and to ask him to 
come over and hear all about it. Then follow a series of meetings, 
in which these two men talk over their love affairs with the gushing 
confidence of a couple of school girls—a paige which, as far as our 
Own experience goes, is quite contrary to the masculine nature. 
The story, with its temporary obstacles to the smooth course of 





are necessarily prosaic, as wanting the fine enchantment of distance 
and unfamiliarity. Two gentlemen talking in the brief, rapid, and 
somewhat slangy language of our epoch, and seasoning their 
sentiments on love with references to horses and hounds, parish 
rates and staying to supper, are subjects incapable of poetical treat- 
ment, and not likely to move any strong interest in the reader's 
mind. Poetical simplicity does not consist in colloquiality ; nor, 
because there is a spurious “high art” which is content with 
nothing lower than “the Stars,” “the Infinite,” and “ the Eternal” 
(always with capital initial letters), are we to subject poetry to the 
service of petty and transitory modes. We have said thus much, 
because we are syre that Mr. Arthur Browning has in him the 
elements of a true poet of the quiet and domestic order, and can 


_ do better things than even the best in his present volume (some of 


which are very good) ; and because of late years we have observed 
a tendency in art to sink the ideal in the literal—that same ten- 
dency which fills our picture exhibitions with elaborate studies of 
pork-pie hats, fashionable crinolines, Balmoral boots, and gentlemen 
in knickerbockers or Volunteer uniforms, and which sometimes 
threatens to confound the work of the poet with the work of the 
prose satirist and the novel-writer. 

Mr. H. Cholmondeley-Pennell — already favourably known by 
his “Puck on Pegasus”—is to some extent infected with the 
same heresy. The object of the chief poem in his present volume 
is to assert that the present age is at least as poetical as any that 
has preceded it (which, in a purely philosophical and abstract sense, 
is doubtless true enough), and that it has produced even finer 
poetry than the earlier ages—which, speaking generally, we think 
extremely doubtful. This is not the place for showing how 
the poetry of the nineteenth century differs from that of the 
days of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton, or from that of the 
ancient world ; though a book of the highest critical interest might 
be written, explaining in what respects it is inferior, and in what 
superior—for we allow of a special, though not a total, advance. 
But we would observe, in passing, that poetry deals with nature and 
with human nature, and has nothing to do with times and seasons. 
Whatever is poetical in the present age may be worthily expressed 
in verse ; but there will always be a greater tendency to treat of 
the past than of the present, because, as we have already hinted, 
the past is unassociated with the vulgarity, rawness, and incom- 
pleteness of existing facts, and is touched with the mystery, 
dignity, and pathos of a vanished state. The mistake generally 
made by poets who fancy that it is their business to “ interpret 
the age,” instead of interpreting all ages, is that they insist a 
great deal too much on what is purely temporary, as if some 
writer of eighty years ago had been determined to show how much 
poetry there is in stage-coaches, and had thus given up to thorough- 
bloods, four-wheelers, “ whips,” guards, turnpikes, and halfway 
houses, what was meant for the elucidation and adornment of 
eternal truths. The poet who thinks mainly of reflecting his age 
is pretty certain to become old-fashioned with the next age; 
while the poet who fixes his regard on nature remains as 
unassailable as nature herself. Mr. Pennell writes with 
nerve and force, and strikes out some ringing lines in defence of 
his favourite dogma ; but his inspiration is irregular, and he some- 
times tumbles down suddenly into weakness and commonplace. 
The best poem in his book—the whole of which might be read 
easily in half-an-hour—is the one entitled “The Fiend in the 
Family :” a ghastly story, not of these days, but of the old feudal 
times, written in “Norse metre,” and apparently derived from a 
Norse original. The whole legend is charged with a dusky and 
mysterious horror, and is told with great intensity and power. 
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“Lilian Gray” is another imitation of Mr. Tennyson’s less ornate 
manner, though it is but slightly open to the observations we 
have made on Mr. Arthur Browning's “ Walter’s Courtship.” It 
is a love story—a story of mutual mistake and of life-long sorrow— 
in the treatment of which the writer gives evidence of imagination, 
thought, and feeling. Walter Hope, the hero, falls in love with 
one Lilian Gray, the daughter of the widow of a Dissenting clergy- 
man, living in an exquisite little dell, surrounded with trees and 
hills. While the gentleman is away at college, the mother suggests 
to the daughter doubts of her lover’s constancy, which doubts find 
a certain expression in the girl’s letters. Circumstances afterwards 
encourage a belief in Walter’s mind that Lilian is coquetting with 
a young farmer, who is indeed desperately in love with her : in his 
rage he renounces his first love, and sets his affections on a young 
lady of high birth, Margaret Aubrey, only tofind, after he has become 
deeply attached to her, and she to him, that Lilian has been always 
true and devoted, and that she is pining away with grief and disap- 
pointment. He tells Margaret the story of his former love, and 
she gives him up that he may marry Lilian. They are accordingly 
united, and go to Italy, where, however, poor Lilian dies after 
giving birth toa child. Then Walter writes to Margaret, hinting 
at a renewal of their love. But, says Margaret (who is supposed to 
relate the story)— 

** Could he seem to me 
Ever again the great one that I dreamed ? 
[ seem more great than he, and should I wed, 
Holding his nature less than mine? 
I wrote 

A calm rebuke, and left his sad reply 
Ever unanswered. 

Yet my heart aches much 
For him so lonely. And I, too, am lone. 
But black between us lies the burdened past.” 


It strikes us that there is something very hard and unnatural in 
this conclusion ; but the story is full of passion and pathos, though 
we are not sure that the simplicity of the style is not sometimes 
more a mannerism than a true expression. 

The “Day Dreams” of Mr. Andrews contains some pretty 
lyrics ; of “ The City at Night,” and its accompanying verses, we 
can only say that, as the production of a working man, they are 
creditable ; while the other volumes on our list present various 
modifications of commonplace, defying any special notice. 








WINE AND ITS HISTORY.* 


Wrvez, of all articles of consumption, is the one most susceptible 
of literary treatment. It has a history, and a venerable history ; 
it comes to us from a remote antiquity, associated with the doings 
of kings and emperors, the wisdom of sages, the brightness of wit, 
and the glory of poetry ; and it is in itself, in all the accessories 
of its production and manufacture, the most fascinating item of 
commerce in the world. We are always glad to read about it, and 
we have found Mr. Sheen’s volume an agreeable addition to the 
stock we already possess. The author acknowledges that many 
other books exist on the same subject; but he objects that they 
are published at too high a price, are too voluminous, and do 
not treat of other fermented drinks. On the subject of wine, we 


do not observe anything that is new in the present volume; but | 


the facts are pleasantly put forward, while the learning is not over- 
piled, nor the importance of the topic exagyerated. In the opening 
pages of his work, Mr. Sheen treats of the early history of the 
vine and wine. The wines of the ancients appear to have been a 
species of thick syrups, which were often kept for many years, and 
then drunk diluted with water. Our author quotes verses from 
Horace and Plautus, to show that the wines of the Romans were 
sometimes stored till they were extremely old ; and we recollect a 
passage in Petronius Arbiter where wine of the age of a hundred 
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‘ 
| that, according to Stow, the King made money by them. A vine- 


yard flourished, up to the latter half of last century, at Arundel Castle, 
Sussex, and sixty pipes of a wine resembling Burgundy, the produce 
of this vinery, were to be found in 1763 in the Duke of Norfolk’s 
cellars. There was also, somewhat earlier in the same century, a 
small vineyard at Kensington, the wine made from which was said 
to be quite equal to some of the higher wines of France. At 
Cobham, in Surrey, wine has been made resembling champagne ; 
and we have ourselves drunk some wine manufactured in a private 
house, from a vine growing in a garden with a southerly aspect at 
Brompton, which, for flavour, brilliancy, body, and exhilarating 
quality, might have passed as the product of Continental lands, 
Still, it would be absurd to imagine that England will ever again 


| be a wine-producing country. It would not “ pay,” for we can get 


wine from abroad cheaper than we could make it here. Our soil 
is required for more valuable commodities ; but we are surprised 
that gentlemen of fortune do not, as a sort of elegant toy, devote 
portions of their pleasure-grounds to the cultivation of the grape, 
and the manufacture for their own cellars of genuine English 
wine. 

In Spain, the production of wine is so immense that in some 
districts it is absolutely more plentiful than water, so that brick- 
layers occasionally mix their mortar with it—with the poorer 
kinds, of course; and it is actually said that there are séveral 
houses in the town of Aranda del Duero, in Old Castile, built with 
mortar prepared this way. The temples of Bacchus should have 
been so constructed ; and one could imagine Falstaff worshipping 
such walls as half divine. Of the famous wine of Shakespeare's 
days—Sack—Mr. Sheen has some pleasant gossip, discussing the 
various points in dispute, viz., as to whether the name was derived 
from sec, dry, or from Xique, a town of Morocco, where it was first 
made, or from vino sacco, export wine ; whether it was originally 
a dry wine at all, of which there seems to be great doubt—at any 
rate, there were unquestionably sweet sacks; whether it was the 
same thing as modern sherry, &c. It appears from returns quoted 
by Mr. Sheen that, notwithstanding the recent encouragement 
given to the importation of French, German, and other light wines, 
sherry continues to be imported in very large quantities, though 
the oidiwm, or grape disease, which first appeared in 1852, has 
done immense injury to the Spanish vineyards. The wines of 
Portugal, France, Italy, Germany, Hungary, Switzerland, Madeira, 
the Canaries, Greece, Persia, the Turkish provinces, the Crimea, 
America, and the British colonies, are all described by Mr. Sheen 
in successive chapters, while other portions of his work are devoted 
to remarks on the customs duties affecting wines, and to a con- 
sideration of the various points connected with cellarage, packing, 
bottling, and decanting. Five chapters are given to the various 
forms of malt liquor, and two to spirits. Beer, it seems, may 
claim an antiquity equal to that of wine, having been known to the 
Egyptians in very early ages ; but distillation appears to have 
been only first practised in Europe during the seventh century, 
though there is reason to suppose that the Chinese were in posses- 
sion of the secret from the very dawn of their history. We know of 
few things, however, in which that extraordinary nation has not 
anticipated the rest of the world. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Misses and Matrimony. Extracted from the Diary of a Young Lady. 
By Capt. W. W. Knollys, of the 93rd Highlanders (Maxwell & Co.)— 
A light and amusing story has been told by Captain Knollys within a 
brief and readable compass. It relates the history of a flirting, 
frivolous young lady, who goes out to India with a view to matrimony, 
and who finally succeeds in getting married. The circumstanceg 


| attending her various courtships and her nuptials need not here be 
| related, for the reader will probably prefer to see the narrative set forth 


years is mentioned. The allusions to wine in the Bible are frequent, | 


but it is not certain whether the vine is indigenous to that part of 
the globe. It is said to be of Persian origin, and to have been 


transplanted thence to Egypt, Greece, and Sicily. From Sicily, | 
according to this theory, it was brought to the mainland of Italy, | 
to Spain, and to France. The Romans are thought to have planted | 


it on the banks of the Rhine, and so it advanced through Europe 
with advancing civilization. That the vine is a native of Persia is 
beyond a doubt, and it is probable that it also belongs naturally 
to Greece, Turkey in Asia, and other parts of the ancient world. 
In both hemispheres, however, the profitable cultivation of 
the plant ceases within thirty degrees of the equator, unless 


in elevated situations, or in islands where the heat of the sun | 
is moderated by sea-breezes. Twenty-one leading species of | 
vines are reckoned to exist ; and these are subdivided into so | 


many varieties, owing to differences of soil, climate, and culture, 
that they may be counted by the hundred, and indeed the number 


cannot be ascertained with certainty. The vine will flourish very | 


well in England, as doubtless many of our readers with large gar- 
dens are aware ; and at one time a good deal of wine, and that of 
excellent quality, was made here. In the middle ages, the abbeys 
and monastic institutions of the southern and western counties 
(for in the bleaker air of the north and east the grape will not 
ripen) had vineyards attached to them; and, in the reign of 
Richard II., such was the abundance of grapes in Windsor Park 





* Wines and Other Fermented Liquors; from the Earliest Ages to the Present 
Time. Dedicated to All Consumers in the United Kingdom. By James Richmond 
Sheen. London: Hardwicke. 


the writer himself in his own way. The story is slight, but enter- 
taining, and the pictures of Indian society contained in it are evidently 
sketched by one who knows the country and its ways, and all the 
phases of Anglo-Indian life. Miss Aylnter, the heroine, is sup 

to relate her own story in the form of a diary; and we must give the 
captain credit for the knowledge he has exhibited of feminine cha- 
racter—or rather, we should say, of certain parts of the feminine 
character. The little weaknesses and wayward cruelties of the female 
heart—the spitefulness towards other women, and the exaggerated self- 
reference—are capitally portrayed ; only we would hope that young 
ladies, even in India, are not quite so fond of slang as Miss Aylmer 
seems to be. Whether Captain Knollys can equally well represent 


women in their strength of affection and nobility of heart, we do not 
know. 


Handbook of Familiar Quotations : chiefly from English Authors. 
(Murray.)—This is a book with a similar aim to Mr. Hain Friswell’s, 
which we noticed in our impression of January 28. The plan, how- 
ever, is somewhat different, for in the body of the work there is no 
attempt at alphabetical arrangement, the quotations being ranged 
under the heads of their respective authors, and again under each 
work of each author, as far as these are referred to. An index of 
phrases, as in Mr. Friswell’s book, is given at the end, and the work, 
though not so inclusive as its rival, is nevertheless likely to be 
usefal to those who want to verify a quotation in a hurry. The 
compiler is a lady, and the volume speaks highly for the extent and 
variety of her reading. A few parallel passages are appended in 
notes; and the whole is very clearly and elegantly printed. The 
present is the third edition (the first was published in 1853), and 80 
handy a book is probably destined to many more reprints. 


Lectures on Public Health, delivered at the Royal College of Sur- 


. geons. By E, D, Mapother, M.D. (Dublin: Fannin & Co.)—Dr. 
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Mapother, Professor of Hygiene, Medical Officer of Health, Dublin, 
and Surgeon to St. Vincent’s Hospital, has here reprinted, in a pocket 
volume at half-a-crown, a course of lectures delivered last J uly, and 
published at the time in the Dublin Medical Press. They treat of 
air, food, water, cleanliness, mental and physical exercise, sanitary 
architecture and engineering, the influence of soil and climate on 
diseases, the prevention of zymotic and constitutional complaints, and 
the vital statistics of Ireland. The subjects are too technical for us 
to enter into; but the book contains much that is in its nature in- 
teresting to medical men, and in their hands we leave it. Twenty 
woodcuts are introduced into the text, which they serve to render 
more clear. 


Ventriloquism made Easy: the Theory and Practice of the Art Ea- 
hibited. By F. Hardy. (Pitman.)—We don’t know that it is a very 
desirable thing to make the power of speaking after the manner of 
ventriloquists a general accomplishment. It is certainly one which 
we should not like to find our boys acquiring. They are mischievous 
enough already, and we have no wish to see them gifted with a power 
which, besides prejudicing their health, as it would be very likely 
to do, would enable them to frighten us out of our wits with mysterious 
noises. However, Mr. Hardy says we may all be ventriloquists if we 
like; and he here tells us how. We do not feel any desire to shine in 
this way ; but, if any of our readers do, this is the book for their 
money. 


Seven Common Faults. By James Erasmus Philipps, M.A., Vicar 
of Warminster. (Rivingtons.)—A little treatise, commenting on the 
“seven common faults” of “ grumbling, temper, thoughtlessness, sel- 
fishness, over-anxiety, indolence, and self-will.” Mr. Philipps writes 
like a well-meaning clergymen; but we fear the sins in question are 
not likely to give way to his rather gentle assaults. 


Illustrations of Southern Chivalry, as shown by Photographic Por- 
traits of their Prisoners of War. (A. W. Bennett.)—Narrative of 
Privations and Sufferings of United States Officers and Soldiers while 
Prisoners of War in the Hands of the Rebel Authorities. (Boston, 
U. S.)—Assuming their truth, these are ghastly records. The second 
is an extended report, published in America, of the Commission of 
Inquiry into the alleged cruelties appointed by the United States 
Sanitary Commission, with an Appendix, containing the testimony. 
The first is a brief summary of that report, illustrated by copies of the 
photographs taken at the United States General Hospital, Division 
No. 1, Annapolis, Maryland. Unless the statements can be disproved, 
they certainly reflect fearfully on the misconduct of some of the 
Confederat> authorities. 


We have also received The Cambridge Year Book and University 
Almanack for 1865, edited by William White, Sub-Librarian of Trinity 
College (Rivingtons) ;—Jasper, the Man who never cared what People 
said, a little moral and religious story in verse for young readers, by 
Miss Stapleton (Hatchard & Co.) ;—a new edition of Tom Cladpole’s 
Jurney to Lunnon, a poem in Sussex doggrel (Marlborough & Co.) ; 
—a cheap edition of The Croppy, a Tale of the Irish Rebellion, by 
the O’Hara Family (Duffy, Dublin) ;—The Songs of Robert Burns, 
and Washington Irving’s Tales of a Traveller, two volumes of Messrs. 
Bell & Daldy’s neat Elzevir series ;—and Vol. IV. of the new edition 
of Miss Agnes Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, forming 
a portion of ** Bohn’s Historical Library,” also published by Messrs. 
Bell & Laldy. 








THE PLAY OF “ALBUMAZAR.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE * LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—As the possessor of the unique quarto edition of this play, I 
beg to observe that it should have been stated that the book has 
copious MS. notes, additions, and corrections in the handwriting 
of the author, and that the writing bears a most close resemblance to 
Shakespeare’s signature to his will. 

The book was purchased at an old bookshop, without any hint or 
qualification as to its contents. 

The points to which I wish particularly to call attention, as the 
reasons which have induced me to attribute this play to Shakespeare 
(after an investigation extending over a considerable period, under- 
taken with much care and research, and with every desire to avoid a 
literary controversy), are as follow :— 

_ 1. The vast identity of language with passages in the greater por- 
tion of Shakespeare’s plays (many of which did not appear in print 
till the folio of 1623), used in a figurative or transposed manner, and 
of that sufficient character as to attribute them to the same author. 

2. The introduction of legal terms, so fully used in this play; and 
the proverbs and sayings, worthy the genius of the great dramatist. 

3. The opinion formed by writers in several works as to it being an 
excellent play, and worthy of the most established name. 

4. The bustle and spirited style so generally displayed—a great 
characteristic of Shakespeare—the plot also being carried out with 
that wonderful precision that none but a great writer could effect. 

5. Its being chosen by Ben Jonson “as the best mode! of his 
masterpiece,” but considered far superior to that production ; and the 
general approbation that it met with when revived by Garrick. 





6. The mixture of the comic and the tragic, which forms a peculiar | 
| of his drawings, the artist came to this country, and at once made 


character in Shakespeare’s works; and 

Lastly. The introduction of incidents and circumstances which bear 
& personal character to himself. t t 

These observations briefly point to my reasons for attributing this 
play to Shakespeare, and to him only. ; : 

It is proposed, in conjunction with an eminent publisher, to bring 
out a fresh edition of this play at once; to inelnde, in fac-simile, the 
important MS. additions, which no subsequent copies possess in print ; 
to be accompanied by any full observations upon the general character 
of this excellent and most important play. By the adoption of this 
Course, the public generally will be enabled to form their own opmion 
as to the merits of the case. 





I beg to correct a slight error in the assumed name of the author, 
which was Mr. Tomkis. 

With reference to the article of “ Shakespeare in France, 1604,” I 
may remark that, in the latter part of the play of “ Albumazar,” there 
are these important words :— 


* Tif. tof. Base, treacherous villain ! 
toff. tof. tof.” 


' These words approach very closely to Tiph! Toph (French pronun- 
ciation), and may lead to some elucidation of this question. 


Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, H. J. 








* EVENINGS IN ARCADIA.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE *f LONDON REVIEW.” 


Srr,—In an able review of “ Evenings in Arcadia,” in the last 
number of your journal, the critic points out five instances of inexact- 
ness of quotation, which he observes is “ especially regrettable in a 
book which seeks to justify critical opinions by special examples.” 

Two of these are familiar lines from the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” “*I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows’ is 
printed,” says the critic, “ ‘ where the wild thyme blows,’ to the 
destruction of the verse; and the next line but one, ‘ Quite over- 
canopied with lush woodbine,’ is converted into ‘ Quite over-canopied 
with luscious woodbine,’ which, though it has the authority of the 
older editions, has been (we think wisely) abandoned in later times.” 

I submit that there is no carelessness of quotation here. Both of 
the lines, as printed in my book, have the authority of the older 
editions; and both of them, which is more to the purpose, are so 
printed in Knight’s Library Edition of ‘‘ Shakespeare,” from which 
Hartley read the extracts. 

But “ the worst perversion of all,”’ according to the reviewer, is one 
in which Hartley is supposed to quote from Fletcher's “ Elder 
Brother,” and to perpetrate the anachronism of making that poet 
write about drinking tea “* at a time when no such thing was known 
in England. 

In this case the printer’s blunder in inserting inverted commas 
before the concluding portion of the passage has, not unnaturally, 
misled your reviewer. “ To breakfast off Aristotle, dine with Tully, 
drink tea with the Muses, or sup with Livy,” is not a quotation from 
“The Elder Brother,’ but merely the accommodation of a passage 
occurring in that drama. 

For the two other instances of carelessness mentioned in the review— 
one being the insertion of bowers instead of “‘ bournes”’ in.a line from 
*‘ Britannia’s Pastorals;” the other, the omission of a line from a 
speech of Julia’s in the “Two Gentlemen of Verona”—lI have no 
excuse to make. Let me hope that some day—the sooner the better— 
the issue of a second edition will enable me to correct these errors, 
and to profit by some of the suggestions made by your reviewer. 

Trusting to your courtesy for the insertion of this note, 

I am, your obedient servant, 


Streatham, Feb. 14, 1865. JOHN DENNIS. 


[We cordially echo the hope expressed in our correspondent’s letter. 
With respect to “ where” for “ whereon,” we cannot bat think it 
regrettable that Mr. Dennis did not give some intimation that he had 
followed a reading now generally abandoned, and surely not worth 
reviving, since it is impossible to believe that Shakespeare could have 
written so lame and impotent a line as the one on which we remarked. 


—Ep. L. R.] < 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Tue Owl appeared again on Wednesday. It has beon enlarged, 
and now presents eight pages of paper instead of four, as formerly, 
although only one more page of letterpress is given. Mr. Doyle’s 
clever illustration of the Owls in Council appears on the first page, 
and the sheet has been so far thrown open to the public that adver- 
tisements, as in the case of other serials, now appear in one of the 
divisions. 

Touching a work on felo-de-se, now in course of preparation in 
Paris, a correspondent remarks :—“ Some idea of the extraordinary 
facilities for study to be found in these great capitals may be formed 
when I state that at the Ministry of Justice alone there are 300,000 
full and accurate reports of cases of suicide, every one of which con- 
tains all letters or scraps of writing left by the self-murderer which 


relate to his crime.” 

Mr. M J. Heade, an artist of New Jersey, but who hag latterly 
resided in Boston and Providence, United States, where his land- 
scapes are in great favour, is publishing in London a work upon the 
humming birds of Brazil, which are remarkable for their variety, and 
for the brilliancy of their plumage. Mr. Heade was invited to go to 
Brazil for this purpose some two years since. The Emperor, who 
is known for his great taste in science and literature, took a deep 
interest in this artist’s plans, and rendered him every aid in his power 
towards accomplishing the object of his visit, besides becoming a 
liberal patron of Mr. Heade’s contemplated work. On the completion 


arrangements for the publication of his work under the patronage of 
the Royal Family, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Duke of Argyle, 
and other distinguished patrons of the fine arts and elegant books. 
The specimen plates, coloured like the original drawings, are said to be 
exceedingly beautiful, and have received the warmest commendations 
from many of our more eminent ornithologists. A large subscription 
list has already been obtained here. 

The Toulouse papers inform us that the Academy of Floral Games 
has held its first sitting this year to elect four “ mainteneurs,” or 


_ troubadonrs, to fill up the place left vacant by retiring members. A 
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correspondent says:—‘ Last year, the meeting was very numerons. 
The great attraction was M. Viennet, member of the French Academy, 
ex-peer of France, and ex-deputy. Few men living have passed 
through more vicissitudes than M. Viennet, for he has seen ten 
revolutions. As a soldier, he served in the wars of the Republic, 
the Consulate, and the first Empire. He was eight months in prison 
in England. He refused to vote for the Consulate for life, or for the 
Empire. He was taken prisoner at the battle of Leipsic. He re- 





fused to vote for the ‘ Additional Acts’ on the return of Bonaparte | 
from Elba, and was on the point of being sent to Cayenne, when he | 
was saved by Cambacérés, who had been his father’s friend. He is a | 


t, a man of letters, and has been a politician. He still lives 
with health, spirits, and the same caustic wit. He is 88 years old. 


Only last year, he published an epic called La Frangiade, in two books, | 


the subject being the French race, which he traces up to Hector. 
M. Viennet is an uncompromising classic, though he has now and 
then flirted with the Trouvéres. His epic is composed on the old 
model, and the indispensable invocation, narration, dreams, descent 
to the infernal regions, battles, allegories, and metaphysical personi- 
fications. The veteran bard was received with marked attention by 
his brother bards of Toulouse. He, the oldest member of the French 
Academy, was seated by the oldest troubadour, M. Ducos. Both 
retain the same facility in versifying ; both have written fables ; and 
those of M. Ducos are, I believe, as much applauded in Toulouse as 
those of M. Viennet are in Paris.” 


In Florence it is reported that a newspaper is shortly to be started | 


under French influence, for the purpose of supporting the line of 
policy taken by the Imperial Government. It will be called the 
Moniteur Italien. 

Some influential gentlemen in Edinburgh are making great exertions 
to found a large library there, to which anthors and the public gene- 
rally may have free access, similar to the British Museum library here. 
Although the well-known library of the Faculty of Advocates contains 
a large and valuable collection of early printed works and manuscripts, 
besides enjoying the privilege of a free copy of every work published 
in Great Britain,it is felt that some more commodious institution is 
needed by students and others in the Northern Capital, and one where 
admission can be obtained without difficulty or interest. 


Since Christmas, the leading publication with the retail booksellers | 


has certainly been the new five-shilling volume of “ Selections” from 
the works of the Poet Laureate. In about three weeks, however, we 
may expect to see the shop-windows occupied by the cheap edition of 
Mr. Dickens’s works, great preparations for which are now being made 
at the publishers’. The cheap issue will consist of a new impression 
of the 5s. double column edition, adorned with frontispieces, and in 
appropriate covers—the price to be only 2s., and each novel perfect in 
one volume. It is expected that the sale of the People’s Edition will 
be enormous. 

The new evening paper, the Glowworm, which is shortly to appear 
at the offices of the Printing and Publishing Company (Limited)— 
premises for which are now in course of erection in the Strand—will, 
we hear, be mainly the property of Mr. Donald Nicoll, late M.P. for 
Frome. 

From the Publishers’ Circular just issued we learn that that old 
favourite of the young folks, Mrs. Markham’s “ History of England,” 
has lately undergone some curious vicissitudes of price. It was pub- 
lished up to recently by Mr. Murray, at six shillings; but a publisher 
of popular school-books, having discovered that the copyright had 
just expired, issued an edition at five shillings. There is some proof 
that the original price of the book was not exceptionally high, in the 
fact that even the cheap unprotected edition was only produced at 
one shilling less. Mr. Murray, however, has determined to be cheaper 
still, and he issues an edition at four shillings.—Speaking of protection 
in the matter of a school-book, may we ask how it is that M. Ollen- 
dorff’s autographs appear so carefully inserted in all copies of the 
large 12s. edition of his “Grammars,” issued in this country, with a 
threat of instant proceedings against any person or persons who shall 
infringe his right (said to have been acquired by a costly naturalization), 
and yet that the most popular volume, the “ German Grammar,” may 
be had here anywhere, in the form of a handy Frankfort edition, for three 


or four shillings? Perhaps the flourish of the sign manual, and the | 


threat, are only scare-crows against piracy, and may be looked upon in 
a similar light to those strange scraps of bad Latin and those cabalistic 
marks observable on match-boxes, which, we are assured on all sides 
of the label, have been “entered at Stationers’ Hall,” and “ the copy- 
right fully secured.” 

A sort of bibliography of Methodism is announced under the title of 
* A Chronological Account of Methodist Literature, Critical and 
Historical, embracing the writings for and against Methodism, and 
illustrated with numerous biographies and anecdotes of books and 
their authors, together with many interesting bibliographical facts.” 
For many years, we believe, the Rev. Luke Tyerman, a prominent 
preacher in the Wesleyan- Methodist body, bas been engaged collecting 
the various books and tracts that have appeared since the time when 
Felix Farley published the discourses and hymns of John Wesley at 
Bristol. This was about 1740. Since then, many hundred publica- 
tions in support of or attacking this body of Christians have 
appeared. Mr. Tyerman’s gathering is said to be the most perfect 
one of the kind in existence. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, the author of recent biographical works upon 
Archbishop Whately and Lady Morgan, will shortly issue a new 
edition of his “ Cornwallis Papers,” giving a large amount of new 
matter, illustrating the state of party and the press at a most 
momentous period of Irish history. We believe that it has been 
principally from files pf old newspapers, and such apparently dry 
remains, that Mr. Fitzpatrick has gleaned most of his materials. 
Lord Macaulay, however, has shown us the value of fugitive litera- 
ture, and, since the publication of his “ History of England,” ancient 
journals, hand-bills, local newspapers, old army lists, directories, and 
** Court Kalendars,” have considerably increased in price. 

A collection of Dr. Pusey’s detached sermons, in two volumes, “ Occa- 
sional,” and “ University,’ is announced as in preparation. As in 
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the case of Dr. Newman’s published discourses, many of these haye 
for a long time been ont of print, and very difficult to procure. When 
printed, the new series will range with the “ Parochial Sermons,” 
recently reprinted. 

The late Cardinal Wiseman was to have delivered a lecture on 
Shakespeare at the Royal Institution on Tuesday. It is said that 
this lecture had been prepared for delivery at the Tercentenary cele. 
bration in April, 1864, but that the difficulties which overtook the 
unhappy promoters of that unfortunate echeme induced his Emi. 
nence to abandon the idea for a time. Once, when a collegian at 
Rome, he took part in a performance of the tragedy of “ Juliug 
Ceesar,” acquitting himself far better than amateurs usually do, 
Those who knew his Eminence intimately affirm that he was an 
ardent student of our great poet, and that his conversation often took 
the form of a pleasant comment on the several plays. 

Mr. John Timbs is said to be preparing an autobiograpy, containing 
recollections of his literary life during the past half-century. If 
will tell us much about Sir Richard Phillips, the eccentric publisher 
of Bridge-street, Blackfriars, fur whom Mr.Timbs Jaboured many years, 
Particulars of the old Mirror, which the editor of ‘‘ Things not Generally 
Known ” conducted for a long time, will be given. Mr. Timbs more 
recently came joint-editor of the Illustrated London News, and his 
book, like Mr. Knight’s “ Autobiography of a Working Life,” will 
abound in anecdotes of literary contemporaries, and of the various 
publishing schemes since the old days of the Penny Magazine. 

Messrs. LoncMAN & Co. make some further additions to their recent 
extensive list of educational announcements, viz.:—A “ Popular 
History of America,’ drawn from original sources, and written 
especially for schools, colleges, and mechanics’ institutes, by Eliza- 
beth Cooper; “ An Abridgement of the New Latin-English Dictionary 
of White and Riddle,” by John T. White; Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet,” with 
notes, select critical remarks, and other aids for the use of schools, 
private stutents, and candidates for examination, by the Rev. J. 
Hunter; Shakespeare’s “Tempest,” a similar book, by the same 
editor ; Cowper’s “ Task, Book I.,” annotated and edited for the use of 
female candidates preparing for examination under the Committee of 
Council of Education in December, 1865, by W. McLeod. 

The new novel of George Sand, “ La Confession d’une Jeune Fille,” 
which has met with such success in the Révue des Deux Mondes, and 
the publication of which in a collected form has been so impatiently 
expected, has appeared at Micne, Levy's. 

André Léo, the author of “Un Mariage Scandaleux,” and “ Les 
Deux Filles de M. Plichon,” has brought out a new novel at the 
house of ACHILLE Faure, called “ Jacques Galérien.” 

A book destined to create a great sensation in the literary world has 
just been written by Barbey d’Aurevilly. It is entitled ‘* Un Prétre 
Marié,” and will appear next Tuesday at ACHILLE Favre's. 

The fourth yearly volume of the Annuaire Scientifique has been 
published. It contains some most important natural discoveries made 
during the year 1564, 

The admirers of the “Conscrit de 1813,” by M. M. Erckmann- 


_ Chatrian, will be glad to hear that the second part of that work has 


appeared at Herze.’s. It is called “* Waterloo.” 

The second edition of “ Un Jeune Homme Chauve” has been 
published by Dentu. The work is said to show great knowledge of 
character. 
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